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PREFACE. 



X H£ author of these Letters has little more to 
say of them, than that they originated in a cor- 
respondence which was carried on between an 
old class-fellow and himself in the year 1806, 
-—that his thoughts have since that « date fre- 
quently recurred to the topics which are discuss- 
ed in them, — and that, as it was to be expected, 
their importance gradually increased in his estt« 
nation, until it became easy to conTince htm 
that the Public also would regard them with some 
interest. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to mention, with the 
Tiew of {Mreventing unfair conclusions or uncha^- 
ritable surmises, that no teacher in any of oar 
public schools or universities has been privy to 
the author^s intentions, nor in any way concern- 
ed in his undertaking ; for he willingly sacrificed 
the many obvious advantages of consuldng such 
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of his friends as bold appointments in those seatsi 
of learning, in order to preclude even the im- 
putation of partiality. He has, in truth, no 
private end to serve, no prejudices to gratify; 
— there is no one whom he wishes particularly to 
please, and none whom he is not unwilling to 
offend. 

As it is not likely that this pamphlet will ev^r 
be viewed as a subject of, criticism, it is less ne- 
cessary to solicit indulgence, or to deprecate se- 
verity of judgment. Being written at different 
times, it was almost impossible to prevent repcn 
titions of the same thoughts, as well as of the 
same forms of expression ; and the total inexpe- 
rience of the author, as to supeinntending and 
correctine the press, has occasioned a good many 
inaccuracies, omissions, and obscurities. It could 
not, therefore, be an object of ambition with him 
to pre6x his name to a production confessedly 
so imperfect ; and it is only because, it contains 
strictures upon institutions which ought never to 
be made the subject of public discussion, with-; 
out the utmost facihty of explanation, and. every, 
possible means of redress, that it has not been 
sent forth anonymously* 
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tfetxEfit i. 



Deae sir^ 

^S ym tftiiDk tile publication of my Idlers, on 
Uie .present state. «f oar Classical aad Pfailosophii^ 
^ ^oca^iosn, may be cf some use both to pai* 
Mots md teaokers ; lami aa aeveral of oar 0001^ 
m<m Iriends wbo hare (perused them^ entertain 
ttie sfyiiei opiiii0iii^ I banre at length come to 
t^e resplatiQii (of mibaiitting tfaen to M^e public 
4^. jlK^omr, atebough I Mte se-wiitteii iJia 
greater {karl^ of tbeiDf h^oduoed new matter, .and 
9gfmi^^ Vf ^orrct^ted ^ereral passages vtrhicb 
l>pi^ tpo goring mmk$ id£ jla^te, I am as m«ch 
f^m^inctid as ever, Ihat they deserve atteatieii on 
Up p^\m aflcausut ftban because fthey jcei^ect 4 
subject of the utmost importance, apid cotttaki a 
few facts co^inected with this subject, with which 
J^e country ^t large Sj^ena HjOt jbo be eufllcieatly 
ac4^aint;ed* 

I papnpt y«et iifmm the £ediQg, thaik Ibis is Jia 

4 • 
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Hvhich is very likely to expose the author of it 
to obloquy and misrepresentation; for, in the 
survey which it embraces, some things may be 
exhibited in a light very different from that in 
which they are viewed by those who have been 
long accustomed to act upon them ; — usages 
may be called in question, of which the pro- 
priety has not hitherto been disputed ; and 
changes may be recommended, of which those 
whom they chiefly concern have not yet disco- 
vered. the necessity. Besides, it is not pleasant 
to have one*s proceedings and routine of business 
made the subject of description or the topic of 
public discussion ; and although the masters of 
our schools and colleges may have no objections 
to admit visitors into their class-rooms, and to 
answer questions relative to their modes and sys* 
terns of instruction,— there is something in being 
subjected to a formal scrutiny, to comparison 
with others, and to the judgment of the world at 
large, which most people would willingly avoid; 
r— just as it is less disagreeable to be looked at in 
the street, than to have one^s person described 
in a newspaper. 

To all this scrutiny, discussion, and compari*^ 
son, however, public institutions and public func-* 
tionaries are unavoidably exposed i and, if deco- 
rum and impartiality are attended to in review- 
ing their merits, and reporting upon their con- 
duct, there can be no just ground of complaint 
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Sach iniStUutions,' in particular, as ha?ei for theii* 
o^bject the instruction of youth, are open to exa^* 
miniAtion, not only upon the general principle^ 
that every public establishment, as it derires 
its existence and support from the great body of 
the. people) is continually subject to their review 
aad amendment, according to the maxims of the 
constitution ; but also because the education of 
every country is closely coiinected with its cha* 
racter and 'happiness, and presents the readiest 
and most efficacious instrument by which to ex- 
alt or depress it in the scale of national distinc-^ 
tion j— *by which to promote or retard the growth^ 
not onjy of knowledge^ bciii also of those princi- 
ples which minister to; private virtue and support 
public freedom^ It is certainly both alloi/(^able ; 
and. expedient to regard: all sdhools and seminar 
lies of education, as being founded upon princi*- 
ples and guided by rales which have been dicta*- 
ted by the general opinion and good sense of the 
^community y and accordingly to hold it as a ge- 
.ne^fti principle, that the things which are taught, 
and the manner in which they are taught, are still 
opeti to their revision, as well as tovthe introduce 
tion.of whatever improvements a more enlarged ^ 
experience: may have suggested* 

This remark . extends not only to schools of 
laapdern erectibn, and those which may be pro- 
P^Hyrdenominated national and public iiistitu* 

a2 



tibffis, but e?en to ttiose foundations iti the &ig* 
lisb uoivepsities, which originated in th^ piety 
wA beneirolence of private iiidividiiftls; for if it be 
nsintained, that such oolieges were ncft founded 
and endowed with a strict reference to thie prin- 
etples and <views upon which edncaftion was con« 
ducted at tlie time <of tbeir respective date^ and, 
consequently, safa^eot to the changes and im- 
proTements which all estaUi^ments for educa« 
tioQ pre-suppoae, and are constantly nndemtood 
to hare in prospect.'^^^than it must be admitted, 
that such iiidividuBls were allowed to impose 
shackles upon a certain portion of natioiia} talent 
itk all time coming, aind: to preclude aeverychandfe 
of imppovifig 1^ meams of jtmraotion, «so far a# 
th^r infhiefiice could reach. As to the destitta^ 
tiofi of reveoue, and the aUotoBent of benefii^ions^ 
indeed, amaia mtght be permitted to indulged 
little wtHili or flariiality towarAs a parlvccdar 
county <>r family namie , iMit to hare the powt^ 
M ^xtng Am* ever a curriculum of ^study in 
a place of nattooal education and dP iperpe^ 
teating ihe authiarity of any hoek or syst^eili^ 
^r even of enacting that a particular book or 
system sbodild always wake a part d ^e regu- 
lar course of study in a collie, was both a gi4e>- 
vous injury and a flagrant insult to posterity. 
To assume perfection as the basis of any ar-* 
rang^Kient for the service of mankind, is t# b&- 
.t»y both ignortuice and tibily^ and t& found iltl^ 



tHexMy upmsi the ma&iim and mws c^ one ge-/ 
Aeration^ the statutet of a school iotepded for ail 
future genemtioiis, 19 at. onee to exUbtt yery lU*^. 
tie confideftce in the irisdorQ of their descent 
dams, asnd te» tfansniit to them a boon, uiiaccom*. 
panied wibb the piii ilege of twniag it to the he«t; 
advaatage. 

But whatevK maj he thought of this reaaeci^i 
iiig, as it retpects the college foundations el the 
Soutifi» il Will be readily admitted in ttm part o£ 
the island^ that the kindness of our anoe&lors haa 
mot precluded improyemeut nor debarred diacus^ 
mm from matters of education ; whiki;» to secura 
the adoption of what is really good, and the in^ 
f roduotfon of every pra«^ce which has heen ac^ 
tualty found beueficiali, nothing more will be net 
cessary than to point out clearly to the majority 
of these who have sons to teach, how education 
BAigbt be improved, and at what places it is. most 
successfiilly conducted. Gomparison has, indeed, 
at all times been disliked by people of the same 
firofession and porsuits ; and the odiousunsii for 
which it is proverbial, will not probably be di«> 
issniriied in a case where interest is intimately 
connected with reputation, and where pride will 
readily engage itself to defend whatever may be 
attacked, and to justify whatever may be ttiought 
inexpedient^ Of these laws of human tamper, I 
j^m quite aware i and an extreme degree pf un- 
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willingness to provoke their operation in a matter 
which should be examined with the utmost good 
humour, has, I hope, prevented me from using 
strong or offensive language, and checked the 
most distant approach to personality in ail that I 
have written on this interesting subject. To sof- 
ten, on the other hand, the opposition of those 
whose opinions do not coincide with mine, I beg 
it may be constantly kept in remembrance, that 
it is institutions^ not witfn, systems of education^ 
and not teachers, which alone have employed ray 
attention in this survey. In addition to this dis« 
tinction, which is easily understood, it ought al- 
so to be remembered, that the present incumbents 
are by ho means responsible for the methods of 
teaching and plans of i^dy which are pursued 
in the seminaries in which they preside; as they 
act, generally speaking, upon precedents of lon^ 
standing, and conduct' the detail of their duty 
as their predecessors had conducted it for genera^ 
tions before them. It is this view of my under- 
taking which has emboldened me toexamineand 
report with freedom; which puts it in my power 
to praise without directing an encomium, and 
to blame without poihting a censure, to any inV 
dividual now alive ; and which also leads n^ to 
expect, from every one who shall take an inter^ 
est in this discussion, that candour and urbanity 
which are indispensable to its success, 



' Of all the'motives which you urge upon me 
for giving publicity to my letters, that which has 
the greatest weight upon my mind, is your ** de- 
cided conviction that people in general, and even 
the patrons and masters of our schools and coU 
ieges, are not aware that there is so much dilfe- 
rence in the methods of teaching which are pur- 
sued in Scotland, or that improvement in many 
things is at once so easy and so requisite.'* Your 
conviction, I have reason to believe, is not alto- 
gether groundless, as it respects the country in ge- 
neral ; and the professors, too, perhaps, are more 
solicitous to do their duty according to the sta- 
tutes and practice of the university to which they 
themselves belong, than to be informed how the 
$ame branches are taught in other seminaries. 
For this reason, then, 1 am not without hope that 
a little good may be done, by rousing attention 
to a subject which has not, during a long time^ 
been favoured with its proper share of public in- 
terest; and which, either from an impression that 
fxyimproveinents were wanted, or that it would 
be presumptuous to suggest them, has not had 
its chance of gaining by the experience and 
knowledge of this reforming, criticising age. 
The controversy which was maintained some 
time ago, between those who attacked and those 
" who defended the University of Oxford, is no ex- 
ception to this remark ; tor the strictures and rea- 
sonings which were then thrown out, either respect* 



f d< tbe abuse of a system wbidi has notiii^ ii| 
pommon with that of Scotlandy or were so geneF^ 
^s to have a reference rather to what coBstituteii 
a good education^ abstractedly considered^ tfadft 
Jo the means which aire any where employed ti> 
secure it Of English education^ indeed^ y^e kooif 
^ good deal morei andentertain, I believe^ amueil 
ihigber opinion than forinerly^ but of the^diff^mntt 
inodes of instruction which are acted upon ifi 
this country^ the views* which were iacidentaUy 
iy given were neither close nor accurate^ and 
Jtended^ I fear, rather to lower than to raiile^ i|i 
public opinion^ the. academical edupatiooi of 
Scotland. The University of Edinburgh has 
unfortunately been made^ in almost etery inh 
stance^ the representative of the other Scottii^ 
schools, which, as differing more than any oth^r 
from the English college^,! and as being in itself 
the most defective in the means of elementaiy 
Jnstrnction^ has always exhibited a very bad sp^ 
cimen of the manner in which we condiict the 
philosophical education, of our youth. I shall 
Jiereafter unfold the ground upqp which I hav(e 
.!ha^arded this observation relative to the univet- 
ifity of the metropolis^ meantime I feel coi)|ideikt 
in asserting, (hat, had tbe cour^^e of academical 
instriiction in this country heen viewed through :a 
. different medium, or estimated from an actual 
survey, it would have held a higher place than 
it lK>lds at present ua the opinio^ pf our south- 
ern neighbours. 



i ' My dbjedt lA these tetters/ faoNreireF, -is not to 
ioslitote a fbrmal oomparisoQ between the itiri-^ 
vwsHjr edncallioBt of Englsoid and Seothmd, btifc 
colelj to^brmg^ into one vievir the various prac^ 
tioes of our own colleges; in order thai:, bavta|f 
$A tjf themf under tbe eyt at once> it m^y be in 
(Mir power to form a comparative judgment in 
reffmA to their metit, and to adopt such of them 
l« appear, upon; the whole, the most Ukel j to 
aoswer onr purpose. In this I imntate ifbose pai» 
triotic agriculturists who improved oor system of 
fitftning; and who, instead of writing elaborate 
essays upc^n the different kmds of soils and ma^ 
iHires, and upon the various modes tif compound^ 
ing and exciting tbe chemicsd energies of each» 
instituted a survey of the several agricultural dii^ 
tricts, collected into a point the different ways 
of manuring, plooghing, sowing, and reaping 
which are followed by the most successful far* 
mers, and thus enabled the cultivator to compare 
the practices of one district With tboiie of ano- 
ther, and ultimately to fix upon that which was 
inost suitable to his particular circumstances. I 
have indeed adverted pretty fully, in two or three 
places, to tbe practice of the English schools, 
both in the department of classical learning and 
in that qf philosophy and science, and have not 
liesitated to expre^ my opinion as to tbe com- 
parative utility of whatever parts of their sys^ 
tern could easily be brought into collation with 
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©nr own. But every thing of . this kind w 
merely incidental, or brought in for the sake 
of illustration. It made no part of my plan, 
indeed, to indulge in comment or compari^ 
ton, even upon the Scottish seminaries them* 
selves; for I meant to do little more than to form 
a connected view of the different plans of teach* 
ing which obtain in them; leaving it to others 
to pronounce on their merits, and to point out 
to which of our seats of learning in particular 
the imitation of the refst should be directed. It 
was perhaps impossible to adhere rigidly to this 
prospectus of my undertaking, and not occasion* 
ally to relinquish the province of the mere col- 
lector of evidence to enter that of the judge. Still 
it is to facts that I invite the attention of my 
a*eaders> having no expectation, and very little 
desire, that my strictures should attract any por* 
tion of their notice. 

It has been said to me, that a survey of this 
kind would be better received at the hand of a 
professional teacher, as such a person would be 
naturally thought to possess more accurate know- 
ledge of what is actually done in our public 
schools, and to be better qualified, of course, to 
suggest improvements, or supply deficiencies, in 
their curriculum of study. This remark is plau- 
sible, but it is nothing more. Professors and 
teachers are not necessarily better acquainted 



II 

than other people with ahy^y«tem or plan of 
educablioQ begkles their owtr; and as the world 
would not dO readily grant to them the merit of 
being free feoift iniereisted views and party feel- 
ings, a report from aOy such character would not 
h^^ upon the whole, so useful as one from a per- 
ion who cOttld not be suspected of haviilg tH^vate 
ends to serve, or local prejudices to gratify. Were 
« professor, in any of our colleges, for example, 
to'poblish an account of the plan upon which he 
and his cotteagues conduct the business of their 
classes, and to compare it with those of the otiier 
three unSverfidties, he would be instantly over- 
whelmed with a load of ab\ise, and his work 
ascribed to the most dishonourable motives. Such 
a survey, I am therefore convinced, will proceed 
tinder better auspices fnom the pen of one who 
has nothing to hope or fear from his attempt ; 
who is more likel}^ on this account, to be consi- 
dered a fair reporter, and to obtain a more pa- 
tient hearing. At any rate, it is of less conse- 
quence who does it, than that it be actuallj' done; 
ftfr, as it seems to me to involve an inquiry of 
no less importance, than how the reputation of 
this country for classical learning may be reco» 
vered, and our general education improved, it 
cantiot be too soon ushered into public discus- 
sion. I am not at all disposed to undervalue 
the education of Scotland, which is perhaps, 
at this moflaent, the best system of instruct 



ti0I^flHr aU otafiei o£ the. ccHnaliiDttjr that israny 
wkfive to be fouml ; — StiU, it strike me^ that it it 
sot equally good over aU tbecoufitry; thatsomlt 
gf ouf colleger are deficient io pmta in nrhlch 
others excel; and that in chdssical eiadition^ 
paitiQularlj, we do not possess that eminene* 
whiph we justly claim in philosophy and scienoe^ 

I sboald mention, perhaps, that my ohsenra^ 
tions on our system of academical inslrtfction are 
confined to the departmeut of generul education^ 
and cespect no other tbap the elaaaes of h«ma^ 
iHiy, Greek, logics mathematics moral philoso^ 
pby, and physics. Of theology^ meditine^ and 
law> no notice whatever is taken ; both beeansa 
there seems to be but one way of teacbii>g in these 
fields of study, namely, that by piftUic lectures i 
and also because elementary and preparatory int 
struGtion, whether we consider the age c^the puf 
pil, or its influence upon his general character^ 
]g much more important than that wbich quali* 
fies him for a particular profession* It has indeed 
been suggested to me, that my argiiments for the 
practice of regularexaminatronsandirequentoom* 
position of essays> apply as forcibly to the profess 
sional classes as to those of logic and morals; and it 
has been asked» if they can be dispensed with in th# 
former, why not dispense with them in the latter) 
N0W9 I willingly grant the inference, that my re^^ 
marks will apply to the classes oi medicine and 
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kir» as iv^Dasiotfaofie.of general edajbatioh; mM 
Hiiere can be no doubt, that, did the great num* 
ber of atudeats in the fetfmer classes not render 
k impracticable, mneh benefit wnald result to 
the fowBtg from racafiitiilating the principal to- . 
j^tes of ibe lecture in tbe way of fsxsmkmtioakp 
and Irom the corapositiDii of exercises in bodt 
Latin and English. With students so far advan- 
ced as those in the departmenls of medicine and 
Hwy examinalion would commotdy ttfke the cfaa« 
raoter of only a more familiar lecture, or cofiTeiu 
sational review of the most important doctrines 
tkat iiad bei^n discussed ear eathedru ^ and in this 
Assy and cotioquial method of teaching, questions 
vould be soh^ed^ <d^fficulttes removed^ opinions 
eonfiiwed, and errors corrected, wtncd 'Catinot 
be iad^^eited to in tbe.nM»re fiiraial and dignified 
praction which is usually adofMed at present. I , 
am nware^ thsit at least one great professi»r of fa»r 
bad rccnanse to this (conversational nMBnner •of j 
ciraimunicating instruction ; nnd it would be in^ ' 
JMtioe not to mention, that sMreral professors in 
the qfitedtcal idepartnu^it at Edinburgh hnld>theni«> 
•d^es ready, at the close of their lecnre, to nuk 
•wer sttcfli questions, and escpiain>sniefa difficulties^ 
as nay havvbeenisuggested in the delinrery of €|b} 
nndcottidtheiMraiCtieeof conwrsational ekamuuu 
tion and vessay •writing be easily carried to agreaU 
or extent) theire is no man wtiadoes not fomaed 
ill mnnifbld^advantoges to 4die youingL Jawywiund 
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]>liystoian. It would render their knowledge moie 
precise and accurate ; it would greatly improve 
their talents and their habits both of composition^ 
and expression, and would probably put an end t^ 
the whole system o( grinding, and to the disgrace-' 
fal practice of paying for an inaugural thesis, and' 
afterwards assuming the credit of having written it: 

There is this wide difference, howeverjbetw^ea 
tlie object of the classes which I have denomi* 
Hated professional, and those which are the. pro* 
per subject of this review, that, while the inten*. 
tioti of the former is solely to convey infprmatioa 
on certain principles, facts, or events, that is, ia 
other words, to store the mind with knowledge ^* 
the purpose of the latter is chiefly to exercise, and 
cultivate the mental faculties, to bring them .in- 
to a state . of preparation for the acquirement oir 
science, for the relish of elegant literature, and 
lor the enlightened discharge.of high professional 
duties. When to this considerisition it is added^ 
that the students in the former classes are farther 
advaticed in life $ that : they, have chosen a pro<» 
fession^ ,and are studying to quaUfy themselves 
for it; that their prospects in the world depend 
upon their diligence and assiduity; aod tfaat:thejr 
cannot be! admitted into their cespettive faouU 
ties without affording evidence of professional 
knon^Iedge, it may be concluded, that they have 
liHn.iif^^6ii&paeid; to secure regidarity andattea^ 
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tion. Besides) let it be remembered^ a little de« 
fieieiicy in knoivledge can be readily supplied in 
the doset ; and he who has neglected to deposit^ 
the contents of a professor's lecture in his memo^- 
ry or note^book, may be able, when nece^dity 
shall urge him to read, to render his stock ofta- 
formation equal to his professional wants. But 
none of all these reasons can be urged as an apo- 
logy for neglecting to exercise the minds of the 
boys and vgy^ young men who attend the prepa- 
ratory classes of our universities; for he whose fa- 
culties have never been brought iuto action^ has 
no command of their power ; and if he should,* 
at any subsequent stage of life, discover his wa|)ft 
of knowledge, he has not only a course of study 
tocommence, but also his understanding to train; 
•^he has not only work to perform, but an io^ra^ 
ment to prepare. It is, in fact, upon a deep con* 
viction,.that more good is to be derived from a 
regular system of training and exercisinglhe fii^ 
culttes in the various habits of rememberings 
comparing, judging,' and writing, than can pos* 
sibly be derived from listening to the most ieara» 
ed lectures on logic, ethics, or natural philoso- 
phy that I have ventured to. found my strictures 
relative lo^t^e university jo£ Edinburgh. If, bow* 
ever^ I stiaU appear Jto, ha^voe expressed mysstf 
•with too much freedom^ in regard to this.portioa 
«f that iearnied body, letnt be ascribM; not toanj 
|kersonal 'f«eUng, but ^ solely to a consideratioa. of 
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ibe higfa p\9oe which theylmld m pMXc tmst^ 
and of the ioflueiice^bfldi their mode of tesuch^^ 
ing cminot &ii to have upoo the.cfaaiiaf^ter of atia* 
m^ioQiil edncitibion. The practices of a ;3cbooI; 
iui<}ueBti^nably the first in Scotland in. jDjumber 
bftth of teachers ai|d of pupils, certainly deserve 
OMr most serious attention ; and less harm^.I am 
convinpod, will result from a miaute ;aad iprymg 
inquijiiti^ci, and the exp^osure of av^ery thing that 
has the appeamnce of heing WiTong, thao. ftoni 
indiscriiiHa^e eulogy anid gratuitipus oomidi^ 
mentp. Freedom of statement is^ the moi!e ^llow^ 
9ble too, that there, is so littibe ipowhibty of um* 
Bifii^ese^itatkm ; ibr wIk> would. Y«tttore :to atate 
incorrectly tihtat winch e^ery person has it in hia 
power to aaoertain acid ds^tept ? The x;Jaasri«oooii 
of fidtnhiffgh <a<te j^pen to viintors^ the majoritjp 
of th<^ who will read my Letters ^neias weH acr 
quainted a$ ^yslsU* with ^very thing I ; hafve adfi^ 
VAOoed; while the thousand chatuiala hy whidl 
the public mind can he instantly addressed, leav<a 
not a day for the bperafeion of ipraiii(£iee ^m i 
npceseotation. 



Itcertemlyiivias not tnyiiMtentionit* bmg^ 
acbools:. of Edinburgh land Ghagpw into ja teooii^ 
j^ftratisre point .t>f 3nietw,uand, m.it way. perhaps 
apq^eai;, iotoa CQmpetiii9nd9Mrjpnblicr&i9oar>afiA 
intronafg^e ; hut as itdsiiimjf^pKSBifada ]to iMring tW9 
^lOi^ .mldar jeKaminatioii .a* i^w^mthoiit «C^ 
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fbniing the rneaiid Of compariiig their ptopertiei^ 
ISO I find, that, even contrary to my wishes, the 
defects of each have been alternately exhibited 
in the practices of the other; and the conclosion^ 
which almost spontaneously evolves itself, is^ 
that the grammar-school in the form^ ciiy/ahd 
the university in the latter, are respectively the 
better institutions for teaching classical learning 
and the elements of philosophy. As far, indeed, 
as a plan of education is to be considered as a 
test of excellence, the system of philosophical 
study which is acted upon at Aberdeen, would 
probably gain the greatest number of voices a^ 
mong those who think on this subject ; and I re- 
gret that my knowledge of its practical details 
does not enaUe me to do justice to the thriving 
seminaries in which it has been adopted. 

As a plea, however, in answer to the charge 
of having acted invidiously, which may possibly 
be brought against me, let me observe,- that my 
comparative view of our two larger schools con-* 
tains nothing in it mojre personal or accusato- 
ry, than the various reports which are every day 
made on Agriculture, f*isheries, and Manufac^^ 
tures ; and as evepy such representation or report 
takes for its basis the supposition that people are 
ignorant of the best methods of realizing their 
.views, not that they neglect these methods, there 
. ought to i;>e no suspicion of either censure or blame. 

M 



It has been fouiid^ in short, that the firststep: toimi 
pfovement, in every, department of human labour 
or ingenuity, is to be welli axsquainted with what 
isractiiBUyknoiVD and performed; with tlie means^ 
the time^tyand the instruments^ which are employe- 
ed ; with'aU helps and facilities which are isnjoyt* 
ed, and/ ell the obstacles and disadvantages' that 
were encountered ;-^-*«nd as this* view o£ utility 
is very generally acted upon^ in thesedays^ aiid 
as much of our progress in the arts and sciences 
is to be ascribed to its operations, why should 
we not extend it toohr schools and colleges, even 
withoiit the direct ccmsent of those who preside 
ove^thMa^? ^ 

I have carefully avoided every symptom of 
theorizing on the subject of education; being 
quite convinced that no discovery is to be ex- 
pected by Which labour and assiduity wiU^ be 
rendered* unnecessary or less indispensable ; and 
that even those innovations, which flatter wfth 
the prospect of such wonderful results, will be 
riveted in proportion as they shall undergo tbe 
test of experience and of impartial ^KjaminatioA. 
No. age has produced^ so many works as the pre-- 
seiftt upK>n this^ interesting subj^ect; and yet, eif- 
cept in so far as they are calculated^ to form thte 
moral principles and to regulate the growth of 
feeling,-*^m which respects some of them are ex- 
€eUent>-^I have not seen> ar book which ought t& 
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Wi^c^e€MMfteiided.aiSta ^afe and ccmi^leie gui4)s 
im 9il the' ddpenments^ of instraetiofi. Milton, 
lLfy9h^j^mA RoiifiBeau^ hmd nmoh to censHpeki 
the eddjw^tkxtt' ^i their respedave countries a«id 
gt^ii^sftlionflib— and ao^irill evevy pei^oii^wbo' sets 
iif^ biSi 0fwa> ceriiQ^ioiia of filaiesB and utifi^y els 
Ihe standard hy wtaicb td JNndgeof pubKc estsU 
btisbaieutesr^^ those great nieii, with all Ihenr 
c&aiaeteristic sfarevrdness and abiUty, have* eeo*. 
iemsed pvactifcesi which oaght lierer to be reliif- 
c)aished» and adnriasd cbaiKges which ought never 
to be introdueed^ Soeh publications, as well asd 
othfiGs^ofimore moAatu dote, are nadtoub« o9 greBtt 
use a& cenliiainin^ hints} which may he improved 
b^ a judicuDus paceist oir tiiter ^ but to^edueale a 
chilli, ^ccaofi^amg to aivf theory which ba» yet 
proceeded fron thehcaM eS ^ philosopher, male 
Of fenMiile, w^nld be ta combine the forcing ef 
the hc^«bed». Wfllda the cwttiDg^ twisting, afid fail- 
tastical shsqiii^ of the Dutch gardener. As eat- 
perieace ie iodispeoaaiDfo toi safety in^ all reforma- 
tioaos w^fakh.' lespect pnblie cdocatiM^ that which 
k aetualkjr seceit ed mtght to be made the hiim 
efwhatereris offaied as; an improvement, and 
naithiiig praetiical should be supersedled, bmi by 
fcfaail which has beea practically proved to be 
b0ttes4 This preeautida applieiSr of course, not 
to tim svggestaoigy hut to the ank]^iAg of plausi- 
ble i^m^V/atiois^;. aadi, while we maintain' a^ steou 
dy detcumiaatibv ta examnae mimitely and sai- 
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N taking a sxfi^ey of the state of classical 
learning in Scotland, Hhe grammar scbools, and 
tbe philological dasaes at college come natnrallj 
linger our view together: Indeed, it is not eiassj 
fo separate them in our consideration ; for «ot 
only is their object the same and the studies 
pursued in them similar, but the Greek and La- 
tin classes in several of the universities correspond 
exactly tp the higher classes in one or two of ow 
pchools ; and boys are accordingly seen passing 
the fifth and si^th years of their course imder the 
bead*master of the grammar school in one city, 
and in another under the learned Professors of 
Humanity and Greek. For the sake of perspi* 
cuity, however, I shall endeavour to exhibit, iq 
distinct and separate views, the systems pf classi- 
cal instruction which are acted upon in thc^ 
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schools o£ Edifitmrgh aod Glasgow; and after^i 
wards state the plan of education which is pur* 
fiued ut the uoiveFsities to complete the literary 
studies of our youth. I fix upon the schools of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, not only because they 
ate the largest semmaries of this kind in Scot- 
landj but chiefly because the vtime allowed for a 
couirse of study in e^ich mi^ be regarded as the 
largest and shortest period^ respectively, that has 
yet beeQ measured out in this country for pre* 
pariog boys to euter college^ 

lu Edinburgh the course extends to five years^ 
And in Glasgow it is limited to four ; but in tfie 
former ci^ a cous^d^able number of the pupils 
•continue ^t school the sixth year also, thus pa;$^ 
ising two years under the rector to whose claw 
ib^ adivance, in the ordinary routidb of attea^ 
Hlal[ice, at the commencement of the fifth. This 
^extension of the school system, which is a pleas- 
ing proof that the good sense of parents begiAs 
to prevail over the wretched custom, still too ge- 
neral, of sendii^g half educated children to col- 
lie, enables the rector to communicate to his 
pupik '^ very considerable knowlisdge of the La- 
4in language, and a tcfkrabie acquaintance with 
4;he elements of Greek. The sixth year of the 
course, which is the most important of the whole 
to the pupil as well as the most agreeable to the 
teacher, is spent in reading the higher. Roman 
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jrihissics, snch as th^ Georgics of Virgil, the Sa-^ 
fires and Epistles of Horace, Livy, Cicero, and 
a drama of Plautus or Terence, — in studying th^ 
laws and constitution of verse, — in translating 
^English into Latin prose, and ^n writing poetical 
exercises, either solely with a yiew to exemplify 
the rules of prosody in the way of nonsense vei?* 
ies, or by composing upon a subject which has 
been prescribed by the master. One hour a-day 
is set apart for Greek and ancient geography, — a 
portion of time, I cannot help regretting, upquesr 
tionably too small for the study of that noble 
language. The p;'ogress which has been made 
in it of late, however, is highly creditable, both 
to the zeal of the master jind to the ipdustry of 
the pupil ^ apd one naturally laments that the 
^ystem of the school does not afford the means of 
prosecuting, to a niuch greater extent, the study 
pf a language which has always been regarded as 
at once the proof and the ornament of scholaiv 
phip. 

At GlasgoW) as I mentioned above, the gramr 
ynar-school course is limited to four years j at the 
end of which the pupils, who are then about the 
age of twelve or thirteen and consequently possess- 
ed of very slender attainments, are sent to college, 
where they continue the study of Latin, and be- 
gin that of Greek,— rrno regular provision having 
yet been m^de tp ha^ye even thq element^ of tbip 
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hmguage taught at school * To say that the at;>» 
tainment^f boys at the age of twelve or thirteen 
are scanty and imperfect, will carry no reproach 
against a teacher among those who are aware of 
the great labour and difficulty which attend the 
acquisition of Roman literature; but that there 
will follow no impeachment of the wisdom and 
competency of those who act as the patrons and 
directors of sueh institutions is more than can be 
positively asserted. 

In four years nothing more can be expected 
than that pupils so young will have overcome 
the mere drudgery of grammar rules, and trans- 
lated small portions of the easier authors^ whether 
in prose or verse ; and this is so precisely the 
case at Glasgow, that it is found necessary, upon 
their entrance to college, to put into their handv 
such books as are usuidly read at schools during 
the second or third year of the course. I am 
aware that the boys at the grammar school in 
that city are carried so far forward before they go 
to college, as to have read specimens of Virgil, of 
Horace, smd of Livy 5 but so defective is their 



* Since writing the above, ^I have been informed, 
that the gentleman who held the senior class last year 
introduced the Gr^ek grammar.^ 
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foqMtntenoe witk tbese aatfaocs^ aod eo utteiiyr 
kicapable are tbey of compnebeoding their mean* 
itkg €»r 9f r^Ushiog the expressions ^f tbeir ge« 
Akis aad huiiDOur that the Professor very judi* 
cicttsly turns them back from Livy's history to 
Cflesars conimentarte3» aiKl from the Epistles 
and Satires to the more suitable study of Phas* 
4rus' fablesw Is it rctaaonable to expect that ckuk 
steal scholars will ever be formed where this jb 
the method of conducting their studies ! Does 
such a system hold out the most distant prospect 
p£ seoeveriiig the character of this country for 
f^ccurate philology, for extensive erudition, or for 
refined and elegant Uterature ! No expectationy^ 
tcoBjkl be more groundless, no hopes more deceits 
^^ afid I feet not the smallest hesitation in say* 
ing, that all the talents and assiduity of the Glas- 
gow teachers must be expended comparatively 
m !^aAii> until tbeir sysjtem of education be placeMi 
(m a more liberal footing and their course exir 
tended to nectrly Rouble its present length. 

As Ihe schools over the greater part of the 
tDpuntry follow the restricted plan of Glasgow 
more generally than that of Edinburgh, the state 
ffff classical learning in S cot l an d is, trf course, itk 
proportipnably less fortuiiate circun^stances^ and 
demands more urgently the review and support 
of its patrons. Ip the other university towns> 
indeed^ the plan of study is some^hatr m^ore ex-- 



traded than it is At Glasgow ; and at Aberdeen^ 
io particular^ tl)e boys contiaue .at school &r« 
yicare. Still, as no Greek is taugtit and as tia» 
term of preparation is» after dl, much toocon** 
tracted, we cannot hope to possess a greater nnm* 
bt^ of good classical scholars than 5hall happen 
to be produced b^ the fortuitous concurrenoe* ia 
tbe same individual^ of rare industry and perse* 
yerance witb an ardent loue for the knowledge of 
tongues* As naatters ^tand at present, we can 
look fornothing above decesit mediocrity i-^a sort 
of i)alf«^agr advancement between ignorance und 
knowledgc^r^tfae taoutiiful of which Jolmsov 
spoke when alluding to this subject, while the 
Ibelljful must be reserved for those who are noup» 
lashfid and bvonght upjelaewhere. 

Of our system, in short, the caniinal eval is den 
^iency;« for classical education is extremely 
well <;onducted so far as it goes ; but it goes ao 
short a way that it hardly answers any of die piiri» 
poses which literature is intended to serve ;-^ 
that is, it neither places within the eominand of 
the student the stores of wisdom, knowledge, and 
genius; for which, among other reasons, the lan^ 
guages of antiquity are learned; nor opensthat 
source of elegant and rational enjoyment, whicH 
is at once the inducement and reward of him 
who has gained an intimate Acquaintance with 
the best authors of Greece and Rome. In Latin^ 
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we usually make such progress as to be able to 
read with tolerable facility the writings of the 
philosophers and historians ; and to catch, with 
a little more labour, the meaning and wit of poe- 
tical composition; but our reading in these de« 
partments is, generally speaking, so confined 
that few of us are critically acquainted with the 
constitution and style of language among the 
higher writers ; and still fewer of us are so fami- 
liar with the characteristic diction of the poets 
and dramatists as to be capable of deriving de^ 
light from the perusal; of their works, or of illus- 
trating their beauties by note or commentary. 
With regard to Greek, again, we are enabled by 
our plan of study to know just enough of it to 
consult an authority in that language ; and,whea 
guided by a quotation or reference, to ascertain 
whether the author has really written what we 
find ascribed to him, and thus to discover its con- 
nexion with the rest of his book, and the fairness 
of its application. The philosophy, the history, 
the poetry and the drama of Greece are, in these 
days, studied in their original language by very 
few natives of North Britain ; and as to criticism 
and philological discussion on the works of He- 
rodotus, Aristotle, and Siophocles very little is 
heard among that class of our young men who 
are hereafter to wear the gpwcis pf theolpgy or of 
law. 
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It is not necessary to remind itae of the distitf* 
finished names which adorn the annals of Scot*- 
tish literature, or to mention several living cha- 
racters amongst us who would stand high in any- 
country in respect of classical attainments; for I 
speak of the learning of the present day as it re^ 
gards those generally who belong to the learned 
professions, — the mass of those who have had a 
school and college education,— a proportion of 
our population far exceeding that of any other 
kingdom. The most ardent lovers of Scotland 
must admit, that we are, as a body, much infe- 
rior to the well-educated people of France, Ger- 
many, and England in point of classical know- 
ledge ; and that in Greek our attainments do not 
entitle us at all to the claim of scholarship. 

I mention these facts, of which every candid per- 
son who has considered the matter will own the 
truth, not to depreciate our education or to sug* 
gest unpleasant cpmparisons,'but merely because 
they are the strongest proofs of the deficiency of 
our school-system, and consequently involve the 
most urgent reasons for attempting some im- 
provement. I say the deficiency of our school'^ 
system; for Greek and Latin must be taught' at 
school or they will not be successfully studied or- 
generally understood anywhere 5 and, in order to 
have classical learning placed on a more liberal 
and respectable footing, more time and greater 
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hcAitieB inv8t be granted to the teachers in otir 
gramoiar-iscbools than the/ have hitherto ei^o^^ 
ed. 

If, then, the extension of our schooi-system i« 
90 necessary and important, a»thal it alone is to 
W regarded as equivalent with improvement in 
#iir cladsical education, it naAuraHy occurs as a 
^esiiion of great interest. What ought to be the 
limite of this extension, and what is the point of 
p«irogres8 ixt htevalure at which the pupil wonU 
be sent with advantege tD cotttimie his studies 9t 
eolTege ? Before, faoweva-, I can give any answer 
to this qnestlony we must take a survey f of the 
pUIologicat Glasses in the universities of Scot- 
land ^ inqture iato their precbe object ; ende»- 
vour to find out whether there be any thing done 
m them which would not be better done at 
school > and, above sdl,. attempt to ascertain what 
are the advantages which are held aut>i» a com- 
penfiatiovkfof the numerous drawbacks that cam- 
not &Lii to attend the change of pkun and of dis^ 
ciplkie which takes ^ee at the entry to college. 

In generaly then, it HKty be said, that the pur- 
pose served! by the Latia and Greek classes in 
our nniversities is to teach Latin and Gveefcto 
boys who were taken away fmn sdibol before 
they had learned enough of these languages f 
Bnt if you ask me, why such boya w^m talmt 
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away be&ne they: had made sufficieM progress ia 
this department of study, I shatt be extremely 
puzzled to^ find a satis&ctory reason ; aod w]ie»- 
ther there is any chaQce that tioey will he bettler 
taught in the former than in the latter seminaries, 
yoct wift be able ta form a judgment wben I 
have la^* before you^tkeic respective means, of io- 
«true<ao». 

In theirs t place, then, you take the boy away 
from a school where order is preserved and in- 
Atstryis^ei&ciileA by discipline and inducements 
which> eani have no ^stence in the quarter to 
tihich. he is sent : for the dread of corporal pu- 
nishment and all the powerful machinery of hii»- 
nour and disgrace, of rank and precedency, which 
are assockttedi with'tiie words duz and boohy, suit 
mat the m<xr& dignified r^men of a professor's 
chain The weight of such motives upon the 
y^oiitiiful mind is: universally known to be very 
great; and they wiU; never be disregarded by him 
who recoUectSthat those feelings which they excite 
am found necessary to stimulate human exertion, 
e^n when reason is mature and when all the 
advantages of industry are clearly apprehended:; 
«-*much more is their operation to be secured 
aiid' ii^eoted^ where other indacements are so 
wytikely to^ be* felt ; whei^e there are so many oh- 
stacles ta be. removed and 90i much reluctance 
to be overcome. 
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In the second place, you take your boy away 
from a seminary where he was taught five hours 
a^ay, and you send him to one where he is taught 
about ten hours in the week. 

' Thirdly. You take him from a school, where 
he was taught from ten to eleven, months in the 
year, and send him to one whtsre he is taught not 
more than six, and at two of our colleges not 
more than five. 

Lastly. You take him from a master who 
heard him read at least once a-day, and send him 
to one who cannot hear him aboTO once a week, 
or probably once a month. 

I am not at all disposed to overstate matters a* 
gainst the college classes, and can assure you, 
both from personal knowledge and from the most 
authentic sources of information that, owing to 
the great number of students in the philological 
classes at Edinburgh and Glasgow, a boy of in- 
ferior, talents and Itcquirements may remain five 
or six weeks without once saying a lesson. — ^There 
are two ways of conducting the business of a nu«- 
merous class which I have seen adopted by dif- 
ferent professors ; of which the first is to call up- 
on every boy in the list, either in the alphabeti- 
cal order in which the names are enrolled, or be- 
ginning at the middle or end, or^ at all events, in 
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0ttcli a way as to run over the whole catalogue 
before any student wasf examined twice ; and th^ 
second is, to confine the business chiefly to the bet'* 
ter scholars, from the persuasion that tl^ yoting^ 
er and duller lads would profit more by hearing 
the lesson well read by others than by blunder* 
tog over it themselves. The humanity class at 
Glasgow is conducted according to the former 
view of utility, the Greek, generally speakings 
according to the latter; and considering that 
two hundred boys, many of them not twelve years 
of age^ are to be taught ffx>m a professorial chairy 
upon an attendance of two hours a^day, and 
without the aid of any other motive than can be 
applied to a young gentleman at the university^ 
it is vain to speak of better and worse. 

At Edinburgh, as there is no list or catalogue 
of names, the professors call upon the boys in the 
order of their sitting, taking it for granted that 
the same boys occupy tfaeS same bencba? every 
day ; and I find that, inff^the Greek class, the 
students are examined about once a-week, and 
in the Latin about once a :month. I was amus- 
ed at an answer given me by a young gentfeman, 
to a question which I addressed to him on this^ 
subject. I asked him, how often he bad been 
examined in the humanity class during a session 
of college. He said, he had attended only threef 
months, being obliged to leave town on aceount 

c 
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of bad health ; that he had been called upon 
twice in that time ; but if he had remained one 
day longer he would have been called up om^ 
more. Whether the approach of the third exa* 
mination might not have aggravated the symp-* 
toms, and accelerated tlie progress of his distem- 
per, is a point which I did not press with the 
young coHegtan ; but I was not less surprised at 
the infrequency than at the certain statedness of 
this periodical scrutiny.. 

Here I beg it to be understood, that oo^ Uame 
is pointed towards the professors upon tlie gronippi 
of this most wretched pktn of conducting classi* 
cal learning ; for it is out of the power of the 
most ardent and ^alous teacher upon earth to 
obtain success in instructing boys of thirteen or 
Ibiirtseen years of age, as a professor is compelled 
to instruct, limited and hampered in every pos^ 
sibte way; and nothing can be more groundless 
and unjust than the complaints of partiality and 
Beglect whieh are sometimes thrown out, both 
by students wh<y could contrive to be at once 
idle and mmbitious> and by parents who are dis- 
f^)p0i»lied in their sons. The fault is entirdy 
and altogether in the system, which, as a mettiod 
af teaching boys, is radically and incurably bad. 
N^t only indeed is it a bad substitute for a gram- 
jnar-scfaod, hot it proceeds upon a principle, 
ifcnte idnconsistaat with the ordinary conceptions 



df inaLDkiiid relative to the management of yodtb^ 
relaxing the bonds of discipline in proportion a9 
they become more necessary, and withdrawing the 
ordinary motives to diligence in proportion as they 
become mme indispensable. At a period when 
it dftltghtfi them to defy restraint, and at art epoch 
in their progress when it appears to them quite 
justifiable to shake off the drudging halhits of the 
school, are our boys removed to an institutiop^^ 
where tl^ey are left very much to the guidance €i 
their own discretion, and where their success in 
itiidy must depend, in a great measure, upon the 
iirtennty with which they desire it,-^a motive 
wdiieh is seldom of periiianent efficacy among 
men, and never among boys^ 

T^eiy argument which exposes the absurdity 
and disadvantage of taking a boy from school be^ 
^e he is master of the higher Bx>main classics^ 
applies with double force to the unrtosonabte 
pvaeliee which prevails almost universally til 
SooCbind, of postponing the study of Gr^k until 
the pupil it sent lb college ; for ii^ we take into 
eonsideratioa the shortnes^i of the term, and the 
intertupted nature >of upiversity studies^ it will 
appear as approackiag to an utter impossibility 
that ft boy who has no other advantages shaH 
ever acquire a competent knowledge df ^at \m^ 
goage. This will appear mamfest, I think, from 

ca * 
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the follov^ins: sketch of an acadetnical course for 
Grecian literature. 

The business of the class usually commences 
with November, from which date, until the end 
of April, the university pupil is employed im 
learning the elements of the language and in 
translating a little easy composition. At this 
period, however, and at this critical stage of bffi 
progress, is he dismissed for six months ; during 
which he may either add to his little stock of 
words or commit the whole to an easy obKrion, 
just as it shall be compatible with the cincumi^ 
stances in which he passes this long yaoation* 
The return of another session will call him again 
to study ; of which session about six weeks must 
be spebt in revising and recovering the accjiiisi- 
sitions of the former, leaving little mord thain four 
, months to amasa that store of Grecian learning 
which is to adorn the mind of the college-bred 
. scholar^ This is the regular and statutory course 
of attendstfice under the Greek professors at three 
of the universities of Scotlands-^a course which> 
if a student.be firmly resolved on his own im- 
provep[ienty.or be compelled, by his circumstan- 
ces in life^ tp study for the assistance of others, 
may be regarded as. putting him in the way of 
gaining some acquaintance with the elegant lan- 
guage in question ; but if it be viewed as embra- 
cing the means of teaching boys^ or for spread- 
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\ng very generally the knowledge and love of the 
Greek classics, it must be pronounced to be the 
most futile and ridiculous system that could pos- 
sibly foe devised. The fourth university, how-, 
ever, namely that of Aberdeen, seems to be still 
morechary of itsGreek,for it has assigned to it only- 
one session of five months; and at Marischal col- 
lie, as, the professor of Humanity, (who holds the 
class of the second year,) does not introduce 
Greek literature into his course, thQ gentleman 
who teaches Logic and Moral Philosophy feels 
himself compelled to supply the deficiency, that 
the students may not l^ave college witbput know- 
ing the. alphabetical characters. As I shall have 
occasion to give amore particular detail of the plan 
of education at Aberdeen in general, and klso to 
speak of what are called the private classes at 
Glasgow, we may now now retqrn to the ques-* 
tion which was suggested above relative to the 
extension of school education, and enquire, as 
was then, proposed. Whether it would not bead- 
^ vai^ageous to. carry classical studies somewhat 
farther than they are carried at present, before 
boys. should be sent to college? 

The only difijculty of reasoning on this sub- 
ject arises from there being no possible advan- 
tage which can be urged as peculiar to the plan 
of teaching Latin and Greek from a professors 
fijm^ And from the total absence of every thing 
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iikig an argtimfe^t f6r trai^sterrihg the bminaRi of 
the grammar-schbbl 16 the tltiivefsity, when thai 
business would l>6 infinitely better done ih the 
foritier. It seems to be everywhere admitted^ 
that more of Greek and Latih thatt is taught at 
any one of our ischoots i$ necessary to complete 
the classical education of our youth M large, and 
^^rticuUrly of thos/e who are intended for tli9 
learned (^rofe^ftions. Ko\ir a$^ from the compa- 
i^tive yiew which has just beifen ei^hibijked of the 
school and college 93rstem8, i^ must appear ikiani?^ 
fest that the former is better daliculated thun tba 
latter to make the additijon which is wanted, for 
ivhat imaginable reason would you rt^moye your 
son from the one to the other ? Upon wh|it pritt:<* 
(biple of utility do yoM tltfceyour boy from a mafia 
ler under whom his has studied four or fireyiears^ 
and send him to another to continue the sel^ 
Ssame studies two yekrs lohger, under e?ei*y poi^ 
^ible disadvantage that can attend a plap of edu^ 
cation ; for this master has cpfnmonly double the 
number of pupils which the other tapght, poi$«. 
sesses few of the means of enforcing diligence 
which that other possessed, and, moreover, dqei^ 
not devote to teaching above one-fourth part of 
the time which was employed by the others. 
Therd is such a clear and decided advantage to 
the pupil in continuing under a master whose 
inethod of teaching is familiar to him, and whom, 
^rotpfi lopg l^abit, he l«iB^eete and obeyi, that even 
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upon pretty strong prooft of anotl^r school be- 
ing better conducted, I should hesitate as to the 
chMge; butinaca^e where all the advantage 
lies with. the seminary in which my boy has 
hitherto studied^ I should certainly appear to 
act a very foolish part if I withdrew him from 
It, to send him to one in every respect wor^e. 
This foUy would appear more glaring and extra- 
vagant, too, as it could be clearly nwle out 
that my son was at that stage of his progress^ 
and at that period of his life, at which the pecu- 
liar restraints, encourageisents, afid means of in- 
struction of the school, were becoming mpre 
and more useful to him, both in point of actual 
attainment, and with respect to the foimatton of 
those habits upon which his future success i^istudy 
chiefly depends. It is found from experience, that 
:at those schools which extend their course to six 
years or upwards, the pupils make more progress 
in one year, when advanced to the higher classes, 
,than they made in two at any prior stage of tiie 
.course; and it is painful to see boys at our own 
schools, who, having overcome the drudgery of 
elementary study, and j ust b(^ nning to spring for- 
ward to receive the reward of their labours in the 
rich treasures of Greek and Roman literature^ ai^e 
.made to encounter all the disadvantages of anew 
system of education and discipline, and» in nine 
cases out of ten, to lose all their ardour and am- 
bition. The boy who said his lesson two or 
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jldree times a-day under the ef e ctf bb mmtefp 
stimulated hy aU the feelingg that spring from the 
love of approbation, the fear of shame in school 
and out of it, and, aboye all, from the prospect 
of honour and distinction at the public examino^ 
tion of his dass, will not fipd that t^e moliTes 
to exertion are increased upon being translated 
to a seminary where he is examined only once 
in eight days, or perhaps not ten times in a ses* 
sion, where his n^Iect cannot be punished, nor . 
his industry well ascertained. The prizes which 
are giyen at some of our colleges for genial emi^ 
nence, go a certain length to compensate the 
want of other inducements to diligence and ex-, 
ertion ; but those which are given for particular 
exercises or specimens, as Ibey ipay be writt^i 
by a different person from the one who presents 
them, are productive, perhaps, pf more harm 
than gpod. At all eveqts, as the school disci- 
pline supplies motives qf every description* whe- 
ther to excite, to repress, or to awakeo the idle» 
the turbulent, or the ambitious; as the school 
education embrace^ a greater variety pf means, 
and suits itself to tbe diffident, the aHqw, and the 
(dull pupil, as well as to him of good talents and 
industrious habits; and« finally, as the school 
tarm, estipiating the time actually employed, is 
peariy four times as long as that of the universi- 
ties there cannot be the least hesitation in pror 
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iUHtnottig the school isoperior to the college as a 
place for daasical learaing.^ 

Let k is9t be imagmed that any obstacle ariser 
frfim want of learning in the teachers of our 
greater schools; f(Mr they are as competent as any 
Mbms of men whatsoever to convey instruction 
even in the highest branches of erudition ; and it 
is pertiaps not the least inconsistent part of our 
x^ondoct to demimdy in the masters oi onv gram- 
mar schools, qualificaitions which wonld adorn 
the first ranks of literature, and then to abridge 
Ibe coune of education which they are appoint- 
(td to direct, as if they were incapable of in- 
structing our children in the elements of more 
itban of one language, or of carrying them be« 
. yond the mere drudgery of parsing. 

What, then, is the ground of this very general 
preference of the philological classes at college 
above those of the grammar school ? I bav^ been 



* The literary session at Aberdeen continues five 
months, at. St Andrew's and Edinburgh six, and at 
Otasgow the h^miamty diass coutinufes sitting nearly 
eight mpiitl^s. The Greek class at Glasgow meets ou 
^e xpth October^ and sits till the 1st May, commonly 
indeed until the middle of May, but the proper bust-* 
pess does not begin until November. 
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.able to discover only one, and it is perhaps more 
plausible than sattsfaotory» The mtjjority of 
those who send their sons to a university, not 
liaving themselves had the benefit of a toUege 
education^ natti rally enough iovast the- idea of 
such a seat of learning with the most exalted 
images of accomplishment and polish ; the con« 
sequence of which is, they dome to a firm 
determination, that their offspring shall not suc- 
Cfeed them in the labours of the warehouse, or 
assume the functions of the counter, without 
having trodden six months at least the pavement 
of a college-court It is this ignorance of litera- 
ry affairs, and this silly pride amon^ the wealthy 
tradesmen of our larger towns, which bte occA- 
sidned the late astonishing influx of students in- 
to the Greek and Latin classes, and which has 
al8ol)rought to pass a very disagreeable and un* 
promising condition of classical learning in Scot- 
land ;— too many having a smattering, and too 
many having nothing more. 

You may have been led to imagine, from what 
I have said, that I regard literary classes in our 
universities as altogether unnecessary in these 
times, when grammar-schools are- so numert>as 
and so well conducted. This is very &r from be- 
ing my opinion : on the other hand, it is my de- 
cided judgment, that, although they are very un- 
fit places for teaching boys, or for communicat- 
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jug elementary instruction, an able professor will 
at all times render them of the greatest service to 
the cause of literature. In what manner this 
might be effected, will be, better introduced here- 
after. Meantime^ I shall give you relief by com* 
ing to a close. 
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DEAR SIR, 

JLov confess yourself satisfied, that something 
ought to be done to improve our system of clas- 
sical education, and agree with me generally, 
that the extension ef the course in the grammar- 
schools, considered with a reference to this ob- 
ject, would be of the utmost advantage : — ^which 
coincidence of opinion gives me so much plea- 
sure that, in order to secure it, I shall endeavour 
to answer the questions and reply to one or two 
of the doubtful points which, you say, have been 
suggested to you by my last epistle. You ask, what 
addition of time and study I would recommend 
as supplementary to our present school system, 
and whether I think it really founded on just 
views of utility, to devote so long a period of life, 
as is usually devoted in England, to preparation 
for the university, and to philology in general ? 
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Now, ahhougfa the former question makes me 
suspect you have forgotten that my undertak- 
ing is strictly confined to a survey and report, 
and that 1 would willingly leave improvements 
in education to those who are better qualified to 
digest them and of more influence to procuiie 
their introduction ; yet» in answer to it, I shall 
take upon me to say in general terms, that at- 
tendance at school should be sufficiently prolong* 
ed to enable the pupil to acquire an accurate and 
pretty extensive acquaintance with the higher 
classics in Roman literature ; and to have read, 
in Greek, a considerable portion of Lucien> of X!ii 
Xenopbon, and of Homer, a part of Herodotus, 
and a drama ;both from Sophocles and Euripides, 
Such a plan of study would indeed extend to se« 
ven or eight years ; and I would have it under- 
stood) that the elements of Greek should be en*- * 
tered-upon at the commencement.of the fourth 
year: which language, from this date, should^ 
occupy two hours in the afternoon, leaving three 
in the forenoon for the prosecution of Latin. 

A course of this length would require the ap- 
pointment of six masters in our greater schools ; 
and, uniting the classes of the fifth and six years 
under him who, in the ordinary routine, should 
hold that of the fifth, and those of the. seventh 
and eighth under the rector or senior teacher for 
the time, we should effectually provide against 
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the risk of diminished income on tfatt {Mau^t trf the 
masters ; a cirottmstance which mighl be appw* 
hended from the diminution that w6n1d proba^ 
biy take place in the number of the pupils after 
the fifth year of attendance. In the advanced 
stage of their progress which is here assumed, it 
would be perfectly easy to nnile under one mas^ 
ter, two classes^ each consisting of forty or iftf 
boys ; ^d if this arrangement did not secure for 
the teadier a competent ipoome, or if it were 
foiknd; nec^sary to retiiin the classes separate for 
ft longer period, the fees might be raised a Utile 
upon the eommencempnt of the fifth year. These 
;ind sei^eral other minor difficulties to whiQh you 
allokl^ might be easily disposed of, were it con^ 
sistent with my views to enter into detail ; and 
it is not necessary to remind you that if no im- 
provement be attempted which cannot be prl^« 
viously cleared of ail difficukies, and of which k 
cannot be said that it will not clash with exist* 
iflg practices, we shall never behold any thing 
like, advancement or ntelioration in human af- 
fairs. 

Nor am I so apprehensive as yon seem to be, 
liiat the enlargement of the school^system would 
materially interfere with the literary elates in 
college. The number of students in this depart- 
ment might indeed be somewhat lessened ; and 
instead of from three to four hundred, the amount 
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to. which they baMe sprung up tritfain these tea 
years at Edinburgh and Glasgow^ the philologu 
cal classes would, perhaps, return to their wont* 
ed ^nd more convenient size : but this result, so 
far from being a ground of objection to the plaA 
which I have ventured to propose, ought to be 
regarded as a great advantage ; and if you can 
assign any reason why the professors of language 
should have larger i^evenues than those who teach 
Hi the higher departments of philosophy and 
science, it will then be proper to devise means of 
<;ompensation. 

Since I began these letters, there has been pot 
into my hands a small tract on education, written 
by thegentleman who at present fills the Humanity 
chair <of Edinbiirgh } and it gave me no small u^ 
.iis&ction to find, that the views I entertain rela- 
tive to the necessity of improving the study of 
Greek had likewise been entertained, and very 
ably developed by one who has taught so long^ 
and with so much iq^probation. In ^n Appeq.. 
dix to his essay he recommends that Greek 
should be begun at the commencement of the 
fiMirth year <^ the course ; and, after urging ma- 
ny good reasons for the adoption of this miea- 
sure, he adds : *f Some may perhaps think that 
by this plan the number of student sin the Greek 
olass at the university would be diminished -, I be- 
lieve it would be increased. Many of those who 
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attend the grammar-school, and who do not in^ 
tend fc4iowing the three learned professton^, 
never enter on the study of Greek. If these ac«^ 
quired at school a considerable knowledge of 
that language, they would naturally prosecute 
at the university a study in which they had made 
80 much progress, which was become so pleasant^ 
and of which they could discover the advantages. 
If the students now do so much under the very 
abte professors of Gredc in the several cdileges, 
how much more would they do if the length of 
the course were doubled, for the course of Gre^ 
, at school and college would thus be six or seven 
years ?•* 

I am quite of the learned professor's opinion 
as to the encouragement and popularity that 
would result in favour of Grecian literature, from 
the arrangement which he has recommended; 
and it is no slight confirmation of the doctrines 
.which I have stated on this very interesting sub* 
ject to find that another person, long engaged 
.in teaching and intimately convei^ant with va« 
rious plans and systems of instruction, had arrived 
at exactly the same conclusion, bothrespectingthe 
deficiency of our present mode, and also with re* 
gardtothemeansof improving it. Theground,too, 
upon which he consoles the incumbents in the 
philological chairs, is extremely satisfactory; and 
it $hows at once that their case has been advert- 



dl fe with , suitable Ifeettngs 0f iMafnmitf raUbn ; 
smi abo, tl^att their; ioterpsts anil prospects i^re in 
no imaiediate UiuEairil from the imprDve^aeBt of 
elassioal studies thtoughout the country. 

Ta Convince yoa that my viewsi with regard to 
the extension of our. school systeiki arenotTision«r 
eryanfl impracticable^ I must cs^ yqur atten^ 
tion, 9 few miautes, to the practice of the Eng^ 
lish schools. Ii| the great classical schools of the 
sojetii) the course of education, if we begin at 
the lowest form and proceed r^ularly (wtthoiit 
those doable removes which are sometimes grants 
ed to talent and mdu8try>) up to the sixth, es> 
tends to ten years 3 but, as a very small propor*. 
tion of the pupils cpmmenoe their studies ei^ 
(her at Eton or Westminster, the^ ordinary resir 
dence at those seminaries is about ^ix yearsi 
Such boys enter, of course, the forms or classes 
of the third or fourth year. At both the schools 
1 hare mentioned Greek is begun about the end of 
the tinrdyear^ and the distribution of time between 
this language and Latin varies according to the 
progress of the pupil, till in the sixth form the 
Greek takes the lead. As I am enabled by the 
kindness of a friend to exhibit a detailed view of 
the whole course of study at Westminster, (see 
Appendix,) I shall confine my remarks in this 
place to that of Etpn. 
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At tMft.cdd>rated sdioojt the system of its* 
struction is, I believe^ quite peculiar^ as tbe.lm^ 
stness of education is conducted, not so ouich in 
the public class-room, as in the chamber of the 
school tutor. Every boy, accordingly, must be 
under a tutor ^ whose office it is to assist him in 
construing his lesson, to examine his themes susi 
exercises^ and, in short,, to see that he be {Nrcp^* 
ed for examination by the niasters in the public 
school. These examinations take place four times 
on a zvkole schooUday, that is on the Mondays 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and do not exceed three 
qnartersof an hour.. On. the other three daysi 
which are denominated half sc1h>o1 days, the 
public meetings are not so frequent 5 but the pu- 
pils x>n such days are usually employed under the 
writing master^ the teacherof arithmetic and tnn* 
thematics^ or at some other study connected with 
general education. The number of boys. under 
a tutor yaries according to . circumstance from 
one to twenty, and they are formed into small 
classes, agreeably to their standing, and prose- 
cute their studies together. The fee to thss.gen* 
tleipstn is eight guineas per annum, and that to 
the head master is four guineas with a . present 
at leaving the school. 

I feel tempted to make a few remarks on thia 
plan of study, which may perhaps further the 
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^eaeittt ofc^ct that 1 have la vie^, and wiU| 
Ht any^rate, appear less out of place whed it 
k recollected tfiat f h^re is at present a tendency 
to this very system df things at Edinburgh) par^ 
lic«ilarly after the boys have entered the rector*s 
ebURs. The half of the pupils id this class, and 
fNTobabiy a still greater number^ are provided 
^ith private assistance to prepare them for the 
jbumn^sof the school J but as this assistance 
makes no part of the general $ystem of study, 
nor is regulated by open and avowed principiles^ 
it necessadrily interferes a good deal with our con^- 
ceptions of fairness and justice^ in re^rd to the 
eompetition' for honour and precedency. Be* 
»idesi fot these very reSisoiis, and because it is 
not systematic and avowed, the aid Virhich is a& 
forded to boys at the high school of Edinburgh 
fe doubly more expensive than that which is en^ 
joyed at Eton; for, while a pupil at the laitter school 
has the assistance and direction of a tutor several 
hours a^day for eight guineas a^year, a boy at the 
former cannot haveaprtvate teacher otiehoura<4ay 
under eighteen guineas a year* If, therefore, 
a plan could be arranged to secure for all the 
pupils attending our larger schools the benefit of 
private tuition after the manner of Eton, it would, 
at once, place all the members of a class on the 
aame footing, and prove to the majority of pa- 
r^ts more economical than the method which 
prevails at present. But, it may be asked, is 
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j^tivate dssistance so necessary^ that means ought 
to be taken to incorporate it with the system of 
onr public grammar-sciiools ? The fact* that it 
has become so general in Edinburgh might a« 
lone be supposed to retarn anuffitient at)s«lrer to 
this question ; but, riewing the m^ttcfr upon its 
own ground, it may be very rationally doubted 
whether languages, or indeed any thirtg> can b^ 
well taught on the great "scale of public classesi 
containing from a hundred to ahctndred and 
eighty boys. In all such classes, the rate of 
progress must be for many children too ra-» 
{>id and for many too stow ; 'and much talent 
will, of course, remain uncultivated; both from 
too little being demanded and also* from tod 
niuch« The truth of this remark has been long 
perceived i but it has been commonly iset down 
fl» one of the unavoidable evils of a public sehodi 
L^-^^as a thing to be patiently submitted to be^. 
cause it was amply compensated by the mani^* 
fold advantages of that mode of instruction. 
Now, it strikes me that at Eton this objection is 
in a great measure removed, and that tbey have 
'succeeded in combining the chief advantages of 
public and private education to a very desirable 
extent; for as in the pupil- room the tutor caa 
accommodate himself to the various abilities and 
^iaipositions upon which he has to operate, so ift 
the school the boy of talents and ambition witl 
feel himi^elf acted upon by all' that spirit of emu^- 
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krtiMw and dl tkat thirst for diatmetfon/ wbidb 
confetitutfe tbe characteristic exoellen<^ies of a 
imhUd semkiairjr. To this let me add, Ibaft in the 
large sefaool entabKshments of this comrtry, as 
'weUaS'Of Eaglaiid, boys attend to ^ny their les^ 
VBiia itatherthdh to iearnthettii and the tittle oST 
tiu& master is talten up, niot so ra^ich iti expkin*- 
ing and teachiiftg, e^s in hearing u^hat bis popila 
i>ave learfaM at home. This is Very weU known 
4o be^Iils case at both Edinburgh and Qlasgow, 
fartiottlarly aft<^^ the second year of the course; 
Md^ if there ^ neither parent iK>r tutor at home 
to superintend and assist bis endeavours, a boy 
isf ordinai^y talents is not supplied willi that por« 
tkm off aid which is absolutely necessary to bis 
l^anceoient; In consequence of tbte part Of 
Mir systieta, too, a good deal of lime is unlivoid* 
ably lost ; for as the boys do not prepare their 
lessons in scfhodL they must be idle an hour or 
mor<^ Qtevery meeting; and as those near the top 
trf the class have no inducement and least oc^ 
caston %o listen while the rest are going on with 
ihe task of the day, it will happen that those are 
most idle ^ho might h^ best employed.* At 



* At Edinburgh, I have been lati^ly'iufbraied, thfe 
haf% neai the top of fcke rector's class «-e in the babst 
of jprepsdng a^8q>9rate lessor while the dass at large 
goes forward with the ordinary business. ' . ; » 
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£tOD the pupiL-room receives thos6 whd ave n* 
longer bu^ in the school ; and when they bate 
said one lesson they return to thar tutor to prth - 
pare anotber,r— an arrangement in the system of 
that distinguished seat of learning which cannot 
be too closely imitated by every other which ahnff 
^t ipoprovement Four or five hours are speofc 
.daily at our larger schools, in merely sajfhg « 
lesson or repeating a task which htMl been prei> 
viously prepared, and thus the burden of prepay 
ratipn is throwqaltogetherupontbeevetiidghbun^ 
and the pupil deprived, while employed in this the 
most difficult part of his duty, of the only l^iti>> 
mate assist^ce vehich the system of the schoial 
recognises I — namely, that pf the master himself 
Were, too, the course pf study to he lengthened 
put tp seven or eight years, this disiadyant^ge 
would bispome qiore striking; s^nd the necessity of 
organising ft plan for securing private tuition tp 
the pupiU^ in small classes S9t>sidiary to thp 
public schopls, would appear pvery day more nr^ 
gent. Es^ercise^ and the^x^es would h^cpme iQore 
pumerpus,-:— the residipgs iq both Latin anflQreek 
would become more extensive,-r-examinatipnfs 
would be more profound and various; so that un- 
less the master of the school was to fall upon the 
methpd pf the profes$or^ and satisfy himself with 
a weekly Prmonthly circuit of his class, he would 
find himself compelled to call in fud^ pr to res)^ 
part of his dirty. 
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>¥rim 4liis brief account of clasmcal eduQatioa 
in England^ it most appear that the ti<ne and the 
aieaM which are em played there for laying thi9 
fooadation of literature far surpass those which 
are enjoyed in our most favoured institutions. 
We say, indeed, that the English are mere word 
echolara, and allege that they k^ep a young mao 
iioring. over the construction of a Greek vefsp 
when he ought to be studying a moral theory ; 
but, without entering into the merits of thisque$p 
tion at present, it may be easily disposed q{ by 
assuming it as a matter beyond dispute, that if 
classical leaning be worth having at all it ought 
J»o be as accurate and extensive as possible, an4 
that a youth will not advance the less prepared 
io the study of ethics and criticism that be is 
master of the languages la which the greatest 
yhilosphers and critics of antiquity composed 
theii* works« The point at issue, it should be 
Temembered, is not whether philology maizes 
a proper part of a liberal education^ for this is 
admitted and acted upon in Scotland as well as 
in England ; but it is^ whether we ought to in- 
trodvce our pupils to an extensive aqd thprough 
acquaintance witb the languages which fioirm the 
snl^ect of their studies, or stop somewhere short 
of this state of accomplishment ? Now, you will 
certainly admit, in the^first place, that it is es;r 
^remely desirable to .do well and CQmpletely Yth^^- 
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€veT we undertake ib thewoy oTedacatioQ; abd» 
Secondly. That it is a matter off the higbeat o»» 
tional consequence^ io bayethe candidates foe 
iuch of otir bfiioia) situations as presuppose. lite* 
ra^y acquirements well informed in literatwe* 
This being conceded, wby wbuld you besitati 
tb adopt those means^ or, at any rate, to set a^ 
part that portion of time, which has been fcMiQd 
indispensible elsewhere, to re^hzb the ofojeot 
which we prcrfess to hare in view ? Wby would 
you create difflcvlties td prevent usfroni avaiU 
ing ourselves of the expeirteheo of those wba imsm 
ibonfe^sedly surpassed us in this departbient bf 
knowledge ? Ten years inake indeed a Ibjog 
course of preparatory study, l^cmger perhaps tbaH 
6ught to be ^Kclusively devoted to the acquisi^ 
iion of Greek iand Latin ; but if teh yeai^ are 
Ibund necessary at £ton and Westminster to form 
good classical scholars, by what miracle are tb^y 
to be formed at Glasgow and througliout tte 
grealt^r part of Scotland, iik fouk* years ^ 

' Th^re iis ati unlucky persnask>h under wbiofa 
Hire some^im^ a^ear lo labour, and whicb^ as it 
IS calculated to support ignorance and foster 
I^ridis, it wdnld be Well to examine with sinoei^ity 
and fr6edoin» 1 allude \o tte opiniota, which 
seems to be pretty generally held, that eminence 
in hteJrature is incompatible with eminence in 
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tmmif^i and thiki i|n'<exc^Uent< linguist stands 
i^cfaaticeofsueQeding in the pursuits of natu*« 
fed oi; moral phiiosophy* . We do not indeed say 
«^ iA>€X{>ress t?rmB; bpt regarding the studies 
«|EinQiQ(fted with Mlieratiire as comparatively tri« 
vial;aadf boyi^b,' and setting up a distinction be^ 
\VfWVk the sjtudy of words MdM things, we cer- 
tttnly insinuate, that if a youth can readily ana? 
lysis Imif tinge and understopds the principles of 
bnfiisni speech, he incurs a manifest hazard of 
m9t e<NtA|Hrehending one idea which that speech 
MSrbodies. This prejudice is too absurd to me-^ 
fit i uMHilent's examinations and it is cherished 
pja'baps, ftther b^ause it consoles where there 
vk^ cottsoiousiiess of deficiency^ than because it 
eStplain^ appearances or warrants any degree of 
preference to our present system of school edu* 
iia'ti#Q« If the study of langufige implies any 
Ihing more than declining and conjugating, or 
tbe ascertaining and arranging of pro^odial quan-* 
tities, it is downright nonsense to talk of spend* 
ing ten years in the study of words j for unless it 
hie supposed that a young mad shall contrive to 
read history^ l>oetry, and oratorical composition^ 
without permitting himself to advert to what the 
hiBtoriaa or poet says, or to the manner in which 
he says it, 1 cannot imagine a fitter introducr 
tion to logic and ethics, or a better foundation 
for the liberal arts and sciences at large. We al« 
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lege, indeed, that the En^teh seldom rise nloise 
the foundation, and that almost the wh<rfe tioM 
spent at college as well as at school is devote# 
to ancient literature. If this allegation be cov^' 
rect, the patrons and gnides of academica} study 
hi the south cannot be acquitted of undue par* 
tialHy towards the dead languages ; and even i^ 
which I believe to be the fact, the charge shril 
be found to rest upon their practice of teaching 
logic and morals through the medium of Greek 
and Latin authcp, it implies such an indifference 
to modern improvements in education as cannol 
be ascribed either to Hberality or to wisdom. Xt is 
unquestionably a most desirable and honourably 
proof of advancement in scholarship^ that a young 
man shall be able to read easily all that Aristotle 
wrote on dialectics and ethics : but the moderns 
have written so much on these subjects that de^ 
serves to be known, and, from the experience and 
discovery which are supplied by time, in circum^- 
stancas so much more favourable than those in 
which that great philosopher composed his worksi, 
that, to lieglect them in a cpurse of study, is to 
refuse knowledge merely be^^ause it is of easy 
access ; and to give him an exclusive preference, 
i^ to shew a superstitious affection for antiquity 
and Greek abstractedly considered. 

All this, however, is premature and will come in 
better hereafter; and besides, let it be remembar* 
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lS#,*t}ie judgment which welbrm in regard to the 
^mversity education of England has nothing to 
tlo with their school system : for^ admitting that 
there is afi exdtisive attention paid at college to 
eliassicd learning whidi inrdlves the sacrifice of 
in^e important studies, it does not follovir thai 
a»y^ plan, which shaH improve the course of 
«ehdol education in Scothmd/ will necessarily a1- 
iiestttte our nrinds from philosophy and science, ' 

I have brought in this sketch of the classicdt 
wminaries of England, not with the intention of 
recommending the adoption of their practices ih 
^Hie ^tail of teaching, for I know too little of 
them to justify such a recommendation, but sim- 
ply with the view of comparing the time which 
is allowed for a course among them with that 
which is measured out for the grammar-schools 
In thii country ; as the statement of a few facts 
^n this part of the subject will be of more avail 
than a thousand arguments in support of any 
particular view^ 

As matters stand at present, Edinburgh is un^^ 
questionably the best classical seminary in this 
part of the island ; and it derives its superiority 
tjhiefly from the more extended plan of study^ 
which has been of late very generally adopted, 
|d continuing the boys six i/ears at school, ?in4 
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by iotrodacing, at^ earlier period than formers 
ly, the study of Greek. Suoh pf tl^e pupik m 
attisnd this course throughout, and afterwards 
two sessions at college, eiypy nearly t^ sameadr 
vantages in point of time that are enjoyed by 
the students at Eton and Westminster : h^ 
white with tlie latter the attainments which havf 
been thus made are to be followed upijW'itb miMpt^ 
profound istudies at the university, the £(Mriiier» 
after having made this progress in them, discon- 
tinue their philological pursuits altogether; for 
as philosophy is^aid to be |M)stponed at OxfimI 
in favour of Greek and. Latin, so the stud^^t at; 
Edinburgh bears nothing of literature after lie Jm# 
begun to attend lectures on pbilq$ophy. 

Now, it occurs to me, that it would-be a great 
improvement upon our system, to have tbeeighjt 
years which are devoted to languages, (and ^bf 
term ought not to bj^ shorter,) ^pent entirely at 
school ; as, for the reasons which I have assign* 
ed, there cannot be the smallest doubt that lads 
from fourteen to sixteen would make much 
greater progress under the Testraii)t, the close at- 
tendance, and the oth^r powerful inducemeots of 
school discipline thap in a poUegiq, where study 
must help a greftt measure voli^ntaay ; and, whieJ^ 
1^ of th^ greatest importance jto be known,, ther^ 
wouldstill rjemainabundituqeof duty to beperform* 
ed by the professors of Roman and Grecian litera* 
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^tlfe;-~mudi lAOfeconsoriant too with th« dignity 
*^ their ^ituation^ thati that <rf Kstenmg to boys 
reading Phadroi sni Caesar, oi* reciting the al- 
phabet, the nouns and the verba of the Greek 
|;ramtnar, ' 1 cannot, in any way explain what 
this duty would be so well as by describing the 
private Latin and Greek classes at Glasgow ; to 
lirhich, as there is nothing exactly corresponding 
to them in any of the other Scottish colleges, I 
beg your attention for a few minutes. 

lb the dep^rtmetits I have mentioned, the pro- 
fessors at Glasgow dedicate one hour a-day to 
tke instraction of the students in the advanced 
clasBe8» as w^dl as of those who attend their own 
course of the second year ; and at diis hour ali 
the {3»pib are mere auditors, while the professor 
<ither read^ and explains ime of the higher classics 
of lus respective language, or lectures upon gram* 
^mar^ antiquities, and the principles of ta$te« 

In tbefatunanity class, the hour is nearly equally 
divided between reading and lecturing; and even 
in tte Kthojce of in author to be read, negard is paid 
Botsomuch to the comparative difficulty of trans- 
lating his works, as to the scope which he affords 
iaar dksertation on the various properties of lan- 
guage, for ^remarks on aafictent manners aqd 
itsages, and £br this ducidation of historical re- 
ferences and poetical allusions. The lectures ifl 



the former \k^i of the session torn on •Roman aik 
liquities ; in the eonrse of which, the castoHMr 
and ceremonies of that people are illustrated 
ttrill fall and apposite qnotattons irom the poe^ 
and ritualists. The latter half is Usually devot- 
ed4o lectures on the Belles LettreSi and the rules 
of composition and eriticisra ; the whole bcriiig 
• conducted witha constant reference to the praciiQe 
of the best writers in ancient and modern times^^ 

In the Greek class, there is a regular and formal 
lecture, every Monday, on grammar properly so 
called, Moor's Elemients being the text^boek; 
and the rest of the week is employed in reading 
and explaming the works of the higher poets and 
orators. Homer and the dramatists! engage par- 
ticular attention, and the essay of Longinus on 
the sublime makes a very interesting part of the 
general course of reading and dissertation; which 
course, to suit the period of attendance in the 
gowned classes, extends to four or five years. la 
the arrangement of the hours of study^ care has 
been taken that these prirate classes Bhall not in- 
terfere with one another or with the phlknophi- 
cal lectures, so that the young gentlemen attend* 
ing logic, ethics, and natural philosophy, have it 
in their power to keep up and improve their ac* 
%oaintance with the ancient languages without 
any additional expiense or the sacrifice of anf 
other studv. . 
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t.^Lolut toot be ijiiagttied,tfai^theirlriidiiigs:wiii€b* 
t have mentioned are the. meagre verbal trandb^ 
tion which gives the meaning of an author and 
]K>tibiQg more ; for they are not only accompa- 
nied with a careful analysis of words and senteo^ 
ces into their etymological and grammatical 
l^inctples, but are; also made the subject of iiite* 
testing speculations on the laws of human thought 
aad fedmg, — on ttie progress of refinement and 
mtelligence among the nations of antiquity^~4>a 
their legislation government and. customs, their 
nmnn^sili peace and Ibeir {U'actices in war>--^ 
m»l, in short, on every thn>g that is suggested 
\fy the literature of those renowned states whidi 
spoke the Gneek and Homan tongues. The stu-. 
^nts in these classes have presented to them the 
philosc^hy of language and the theory of universal 
grammar i and thewholebusin^Bis iscalculated^ not 
.so much to add to their stock of literature or mpre: 
vocabulary of words, as to supply materialslbr rea» 
toning on those faculties of mind wh|cb carry 
men to produce and to admire works of genius*— 
for tracing distinctions in style to certain hal^it3 
of tli^ught and characters of feeling in nations 
and jndividual&^-fpr pointing out beauties of uni-; 
versal acceptation, as. well as the varying hues 
of local and transitory ornament i^hicb circuia- 
stances alone could have recommended — for ps^^ 
plainiog, in short, the. canons of catholic ta^po, 
and. criticism, and thus, establishing their autho- 
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*itjcm the bask of kqbwledge, as' wdl ak^ 09 
that of faith and tradiiiMi* 

Sabjects are also very- frequently prescribed 10 
both classes for prize exercises, and the students of 
all standings are invited to compete. The fiatria 
potestas among the Romans, the constitution of 
theit* armies, the different orders and officbl 
powers of magistrates, prpse trandations friras 
Taeitos a^d Cio«ro» with poetical versions from 
HoraceorJttirenal,a0e among tbe subfectp wbicb 
are proposed in thp lattn class* Ip the Gf edcv 
there are a good nu^ny similar topics preserahed;. 
but critical analyses and illustrations of Homery 
and poetical translations of choruses from tUeTntK^ 
gedians, con^itute more frequently the eicerc^ise^ 
of the studept in this d^artmentJ It i? ^ube^ 
cessary to mention, thai such essays and eaterciy ^ 
ses» that they may not inteifere. with the re-^ 
gttlar and approprint^ business of the more a4^ 
tanced students, yveialtogether voluntaryi 

Were there introduced a littfe more of history, 
of chronology, and perhaps also of geography* 
as it respects those parts of the world wbioh wens^ 
known to the ancients, the private claases of 
Glasgow would be the model which I sbould se& 
upfop the philological dassis in- all oiir Sieges;- 
and, in truth, it is difficult to conceive ifl whaH 
other point of view Greek and Latin classes in a 
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loriv^rsitv can be regarded as at atl necessary 6f 
useful; for at present they ar&: nothing else thati 
wretched grammarrschools, conducted en the 
worst possible system, and forming one of the 
greatest bars to the:suoce8s of classical learning 
in Scotland.* 

. I have no intention to conceal that at Edin* 
Vurgh there is a lecture, delivered in both the La<( 
tin. and Greek classes once a- week ) and thati the 
students of tl^ advanced departments . have it 
in: their power to attend these lectures as well a9 
the whole course of the second year. -Thei*e.i9 
this difference, however, betweeii the provisioa 
whidi is.made for the advanced students at the 
two universities, that at Glasgow there is a dis^ 
tip€t, and separate course, or, as it is called, a 
private class, s^t , apart and calculated for them 
in particular; whereas, at Edinburgh, the sttt« 
dent of philosophy, if he wishes to revise his La4 
tin and Greek, has no such class to enter, but 
{nust mix,' at the public hour too, with, boys, who 
have just left the granaaiar-schooh The same is 
the x^ase at Ab^dean and .St Aadr^w& The ad* 
vani^ student n)ay atte^jd vyil^ the phildogioal 
student^ of the second yesu^, and even read with 
t|i^mf jbtut, ^f my ii^fprm^tioa be correct, there 
^. npf se|iarat;j^ coMrse arranged for the readings 

- '■ ^ ■ r- ' -- ' • * . . * •■ / .1.: :: : .; ■ • ' 
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* See Note A, in the Appendix. 
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mA duwertatitfas f<rludh are pnittiised ti ^Hbs^ 
gow, anH which alone are worthy the ^ti^ntldk 
of the young philosopher and divine In this rte- 
commendation of Glasgow, however, Irt it be re- 
membered, that eulo >y must be confined 16 thft 
private classes ; for the defective systetti of the 
grammar-school there renders the public Latin 
flind Gi^eek daises at college altogethet* elementa- 
ry, and makes it necesssury, as I mentioned a1>oV6, 
for the professor of the one to teach boys of eleven 
l*h»lrus' Fables, and of the other to initiate chil- 
dren in the names and figures of the Gre^k l*ttert. 
In feet, the reigning eVil is, that the duty of the 
ichooUmaster is transfetred to the professor^ 
which' compels him, of ecmrse, to relinquish h\% 
awn i and the radical cufe #itl be to restore hid 
proper share to the former, and the latter #iU 
soon discover much more useful employmefat for 
the time which the actidemicai curriciiIttttK j^I&- 
ees at his disposal. ' 

On this topic, I am not afraid of hdvihg nr^ 
^ed against me the trit^ argument of the msdom 
of ancestry and the expierience of ibfeferthfcts! for 
they who founded timtversities never meant thefii 
for teaching Greek and Latin to boys ^f sieved 
or twelve years of age, and the debasement of ottf 
colleges by a flock of children from the nurMiy 
is a thin<r ot very recent origin. I admit, Isk 
deedj that Greek has usuaUy been taught at the 



WAivemty iff lliis country, aiid that no regular 
plan has been hitherto adopted for having it 
tanghk at iMihoof: bat tbisi may be e^Wy account^' 
td for by calling to mind, that Greek, till of late^ 
lias regarded as an accomplishment almost pe» 
ealiar to churchmen, for whose behoof the foun- 
dation of Greek professorship^ in all oUr collegi^s 
ieems to have been chiefly intended. Besides; 
iti the days to which we afe now alluding, the 
ih«mbers of our universities were very few iu 
number^ the whole body of students at Ediii* 
burgh and Olasgo\t not amounting to mtich a-^ 
Itove a bundred ; and as every professor carried 
his pupils through all the branched of study that 
Were then taught, he had an opportunity of 
Itnowitig their attainments in language as well a^ 
tfVery thing else, and of directing th^ir attentioti 
to those points in which they were deficient. 
Many years did Robert Rollocb * preside over 
the universi^ of Edinburgh with a cane, and 
feach (totti thirty to forty youths with wonder** 
ful zeal and success ; and at Glasgow, men of 



* Of this worthy man, when be was principal, it is 
Baid| that <* he every Week chSstised faults of ptiblic 
animadversiOQ, wherein, such was the G(race of God in 
his servant, that he acted and prevailed more by grave 
and* pithy admonitions and holy rebukes than by the 
tod, seldom and. pot without weighty couaiderattoa 
falling thereon." 
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no smaller reputation conducted the steps of tlie 
under-graduates through all the departments of 
.literature and. science, invested with statutory' 
power to im^ite the indolent and chastise the Re- 
fractory, in a still more scbo<)l*master-like;maii- 
ner.* In fact, at no very distant date, . the pro- 
fessors in all our Scottish colleges weremet^ 
school-masters or tutors ; teaching ^several houi^ 
.a*day, and sometimes :dividing a. class of forly^or 
fifty stud^ts into two or t three, subordinate 
classes, according to their talents and progress^ 
and, without the formality of written lectures, in- 
structing them in the elements, of logic, ; m.Qrj|l 
philosophy^, mathematics, and physics, counsel- 
ing thus the studies of the whole four years in an 
^unbroken series ;. revising one session the acquisi- 
.tions of the former, and building at the end of th^ 
course on principles which bad been laid down 
.at the beginning of. it. If a lad bad any $hare 
of talents he could hardly fail in such circum- 
. stances to be a respectable scholar; and it is Uk^ 
ly the majority of the students would carry away 
a tolerable portion of Greek, and as much philo- 
sophy, perhaps, as their master had to give them. 

Such arrangements suited well enough the ne- 
cessities and circumstances of the times. But 
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Laxatis caligis,'^ says the statute. 
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now every thing is changed ; classes have in- 
creased from thirty to three hundred ; schools^ 
better calculated for teaching boys, are erected, 
and masters comi>etent to instruct them are 
placed in every considerable town and country 
parish ; Greek is now esteemed a necessary part 
of a liberal educati6i;^and as it cannot possibly 
be tau|;ht in the short, interrupted period which is 
alloted to it at college, it certainly deserves con- 
sideration whether professors should still teach 
the alphabet, and expend their talents on the 
first declension. 

I should now proceed to answer your question 
relsiliVe to the uiliefulness of classical learning, and 
W tibdildei what id- the compensation which it 
if^rbiiiises-ftn' the ten years of the most active and 
' Valiiable part' of -life which must be devoted to its 
attaimi^nt; but having already filled my sheet 
and, I am. sure, exhausted your patience, I shall 
^rant you respite uirtil the arrival of Bxidther post' 
Meslritimei 1 am, &c. 

. . . ^ \ ' . /•' . ) ' ' ' ' - 
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DEAR SIR, ' r u 
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ji))e a^vml^ag^ of cla§sic^) l^miijg Vs ift wnw 
IQeasure fpr^igp from th^ jc^bjegt iw^hiqfa. ^ |);^ 
inore imni^atj^y iif view^ yej;, as yqnr qpesti^^ii 
implies Qbject^ns lyhich bf^y^ bf^nstrpf^ly unfr? 
pd by writers of the highest fomneocej and s^g^ 
ge$t$ iconsideratipns which p^gtiMp ei^t^rjiii^ 
all our reasonings relative ta the pducatiqn pf 
youth, I phall state, iii as few words as possible, 
the principal argi^mentf; which liave been em- 
5>loyed tp reppqfiniend the study pf the ancient 
langjiiages pf Italy and Greece. I giv<s into thii| 
the more readily, tpo, that ^ good deal of discus- 
sio^ has been m;»intaiiied pf late by very al>le 
journalists, respectiqg the prppriety of devoting 
80 mneh time as is usually devoted in England 
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th^atm acquii^oii of Greek anci Lotiiy; send wha, 
in reasoaing ugatast a systetti which probaibly 
attaches too ' much value to classical learn- 
ing, and invohnes; of course, the sacrifice of more 
important know)ie<ige, have rdade use of language 
which Kiay be easily turned to the support of 
that defective scfbemedfschdot education against 
which my strictures are directed The writers 
to whom t have alluded, would, however, be in- 
Junously treated, and their arguments grossly 
misappReii, were they introduced as recommend[« 
ing, that boys who are sent to school to learn 
Oreek and L^tin should not have time allowed 
them to learn the slanguages thoroughly; and 
It^cailse they have condemned an exclusive at- 
fentiori to'ancient literature from eight to twenty- 
four years of age, their authority should be urg- 
ed m support of the opinion, that classical learn- 
ing is suflScientty cultivated in the giddy years 
that elapse between eight and fourteen. !Nomati 
df sense would choose to see a youth' of twenty 
pass the whole diay writing verses in a dead lan- 
giiage, and placing his greatest honour in the dis- 
covery of a fitlse quantity or in the correction of 
a wrong reading ; but between this minute and 
and overdone scholarship and the petty attain- 
ments of the boys in this country, there is un- 
doubtedly a point of advancement considerably 
higher than has yet been fixed upon in Scotland, 
at which he who wishes both to secure the ad- 
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vimtap:eg of literature and thesiicoessof ecieiiM^ 
would recoiDineud the unioa of tb^ ir stpdy^ 

But to come to the subject jn hand, I would 
)iave you to recollect,. t bat, by obtainipg posses* 
sion of Greek and. Latin, a man gets access to 
the source whence have spruug more or less im-^ 
Wjed lately, not only the languages of modeicp £«▼ 
rope,^ but. also the greater part of the \\teX9i»r^ 
the science, and the fine arts which at present 
adprn this portion of the worlds It has indeed 
been said, that having obtained the sciences and 
arts of antiquity, the medium through which w^ 
have made the acquisition is no longer of any, 
value. But, admitting the justness of this re- 
niark, as it respects the knowledge of facts and 
the reasonings of philosophers, it can have pQ 
weight whatever when it i$ applied to literatuce, 
— ^ior literature in its highest and most valuably 
qualities canpot be transferred from one tongue 
to another. The argument of a poem, or of an 
oration, may, it is true, be detailed perspicuously 
enough in a translation, aij^d the narrative and 
.sentiments inay be exhibited to any people whose 
vocabulary is sufficiently copious to supply a ve« 
hide ; but all that constitutes the charm of elo- 
quence and the fascinations of poetry,— ^the Ian* 
guage which delights by its music and its thou* 
sand associations,-:-the ornaments of fancy which 
aeera fre^h gathered from nature,-!— the vigorous 
efforts of native and unfettered genius which dis^ 



tMgiiMi i^;) fifgfernte cfawicf of Qtmce ^nd 
^me, canned l^^p^mm^ed and > w^sm^ ^btttiid 
l|)eir origii^ «K|)r'e8»ion. Homer was ne^ier reaul 
^i in Gr^ki and be as yet a stranif^er to the 
beatrty^^ tt^ ^mpliqityj^b^maiesty of Vii^l, wfco 
jbas not riead tti^ j^oeifl aad Oeorgvds iti Littiti; 
J^l^o M seen, lip wy n»Mlerii;t0i%ae, Euripidi^ 
vi^th all l|is fir^^f} pathos. ^lABMlllM I fiiequ^Bl: 
att^aip(& to tjnaasla^ JUvtoiriv-fKrove tiii^liiiig' -scr 
f^Qgly as that be cabiK>t b6!ttaiislliit«dJ < 'N<M 
body who ulididrrtjands Shfiikcspeare, would tik^ 
^pon )|itn> tO'^ve h)s . ni^qrlcfr. idia^versio^ii^ and 
Tf^^p would thio^ :of tra»if«rriiig^.<ftie> Gl^u«i6terisi-£ 
^ beauties off Biwns. frooEirhia. native rS^oteb. ^ ^ 
€;losei iji £^, iAtb0poonfl«tioa:bel/VMeRitboii^ 
and words, and: sO greatly iis rthe^one ipoidified by 
the other, that tocon'eaiyeaft:lfaataiiaisebor>b<»^ 
cd?ed, and to feel ail that he ftlt, yon must know 
acqnrately t4fi6! language in ''Wlivcli bti odtocep., 
tion^ were ei^bodi^i ^Mad'injmrbioh bid ifeeliiiga' 
yrere origin^Uy^^^cpneisistd;/ As a ridb i the^lsiH^ 
pf ipteUectufiJl^i\)ojKmmt, then;: and a^ d^/sdiA^ 
of rational delight, the litentibore^of :the! i^tfd^ntl^ 
should be q^adse familiar: to the giratlemiin< and^ 
tbe scholar; for not only dsd ttegea6tbidrsre^> 
store \o: Europe 'tbid; which the : ignorance and^ 
super^ition^of the dark ages bad taken away,^^ 
tbe love of elegant composition and the princ> 
pies of an uncorrupted taste,— but they still serve 
as staiKiards and exemplars in every department 
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0f ineiMtAigv and we 8t3l peAotMl' 0Bt fer ifllt« 
lattoii to every one wht^aittis gt exeelteiice. In 
the .WQid8!<^'lAi0 able WpJUert M il^tidiii I have al» 
liide4» ^ We majp stil) IwrdW deseriptire power 
troflft/fackwi 4li||E»nified perspiciiity frcmi Livy, 
simplicity fiiofn CasMr, and frntn Homer some 
p«ituitt.of .that light and tieat Wbieh, dispersed 
itAoteoitiMittsaiKf channetst hat^ filled the world 
with JMrigfat ima^ifs.luid illastrioM thooghtg Let 
tbe^coUivator 0f;m6d^n literatuM addf^t !ilttis^ 
to th^ purest ,modefeef taste which France, ItaFy, 
m4 Eagtand could supply, be might still learn 
from Vifsgil to.be mi^eaiic, and from Tibullus to 
be teitdftr ; he might not yet look upon nature as 
Tb^iCMn^itus saw it^ awr might he reach <ho^ 
af)fiogs of pathos with which Euripides softened 
the heaiits of hia aadienee/** 

•■ . ' . ^ 

Not only, hcMiireaer^ ia the aequisitioo itself of 
classical learning an objeet of the utaost impor« 
toUM^ taufe.it is scarcely of less taiue when const- 
4@red as the means of aibrding' exercise and cut- 
tiore.to.the minddmring the process of acquiring 
i|. Before yowg men can enter upon the study 
of theabslfaot adoneesci it i» n^cirasary that tlieiir 
ilpderstandinga shall have been* subjected* to re- 
gular e^^ereise^ and the facidty of attention 
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•#t^9f^h90)^ %.^Al;4tfMl i^pplicitkims 91»4 W> 

\>e|jng q9Q^yc$0(i m\h m tawiti regulaiitjr as feo 
.fxlii^it tl)^ <Mr<i^ ^nd coonaction of a complele 

ceasingrecurrenceto first prtQcip)e9,iottreiheitiiiid 

of the student to habits of accurate thinking, and 

prfi^^jr^^^Xorlbeiwlavg^^^^ of 

/l^i^Qpbiml E^^trwite. Wb^bfaer we regard mi- 

.9ttfc^Mi|iole.s^r:dd^neti^ni» the cooo^tions'^f 

4i)9i^ f(Q4 ^itt wr as tbe^;i:eliiteito tine vwioMs 

sMm^ of , motion. Ettd eHi^teiice irbieh »« esppM- 

^ lyr \h^ y«h>i!0P theiJngenHAis practice ^ 

.jeft<n|pfU)ipg«SlKfV|il:iri^»0nt9^^^ in oq»- 

j^P)Ad^ jy^l^a^ ^i l^tly^ the/ elegant and' to* 

/;)d ^r^ng^fypt pf the P^nicml parts of /a 4ed- 

<^i)AQ, liO ## 40 giive full ici^wiog and effis^t to the 

;)d«»9^Qf:the Frit«i,— tbiyee isino.topgnage of nior 

;^A , times w^btian m9^ than of ih^ Qi^t^ 

,md none, of cpiuSse^ s6 wdlfoatenlated to^excr^ 

^f^.tb» judgments and. imprede the : taste' of Ibe 

^iwng* . LahgUiage, too,. :beHi^ a representatibn 

bf . th^nglit and sentiBocsit^ ife itiaatioasible to stud^ 

ibe literattore of any pMpl^/ivithoiii at. the came 

$kne becomtDg acqaaipital ififtb the: iiite))«cltti|| 

laabits^nd laira iif feelitig wbioh premted iii. 

iSK^gst them ; and as the Qre^ exhibitsy in a 

Umg aepies of authors, a progress d£ refinement, 

l^mfhe ^mple st)ple of Homer 1o the labonrod 
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which was devotdd to the attamnieiit of that lit- 
tle» but we al$b contract habits v^ry unfaYOtir«> 
able to future iiAprovement ih gederal kiiow<- 
ledge. Tlie school education which aIon6 wiM 
prove of advantage, must be M extensive as to 
enable the pupil to read with ease the best au- 
thors of antiquity ; and^ frOm a minute knowi- 
ledge of the ctlstoms, the ceremonies, and events 
lb which their writings bear frequent allusions^ 
to appreciate their talents for descnpti6n» for hut- 
mottr, afad ibrnarration« Any plah df instrucf 
tion short of thii^, hiay indeed qualify a persbu 
tQ understand the terms of science whidh are de« 
rived from Greek and Latin, and to traci a pOr«r 
tion of modern language a certain length to* 
wards its source ;-^aociompli8hf&entd so insigni* 
ficant as not to deserve the hame of learnings 
and so little removed from the mere elements of 
scholanhip^ as ohly to denote itil deficiency lind 
to retider more glaring the neglect into which it 
has fkllen. If, then^ we ate desirous of rising 
above this meagre and conteniptible <Joadition of 
classical learning, and to secure for dur youth 
enlarg^ement of mind> elegance of taste, and th^ 
enjoyment of thb most sublime and pathetic pro« 
dttctions of human genius, we rnnit set apart 
mote time for'tb^ cultivation of the ancient lan-^ 
guages than we have hitherto bestowed upon them, 
and, above all, extend the system of our gram- 
mar school 6}u<rdtibn j-^wher* klo^e ' improve* 
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^isreditary admiration, or from the pride ofnccom^ 
plishment.'* * *« Mr Addison,*' says Ticfcel; 
"employed his first years in the study of the old 
Greek and Roman vriters, whose language and 
inanner he caught at that time of life, as strong- 
ly as' other young people gain a French accent 
or a genteel air. ^ An early acquaintance with 
the classics is what may be called the good* 
breedfng of poetry, as it gives a certain graceful* 
ness which never forsakes a mind that contracted 
it in youth, but is seldom or never hit by those 
who would learn it too late. He first distinguish- 
ed himself by his Latin compositions, and was 
admired as one of the best scholars since the Au- 
gustan age,i in the two universities, and in tlie 
greatest part of Europe, before he was talked of 
as a poet in town/'f 

These uses of classical learning are, however^ 
quite incompatible with the hurried and perfiino- 
tory manner in which. it is commonly taught in 
Scotland. Nor is the evil resulting from our sys- 
tem merely that of deficiency in elegant litera- 
ture, for it is attended also with this most per-* 
nicious consequence, that it leads the student to 
rest satisfied with surface views of things; and, 
by learning so little, we not only lose the time 



* Beattie on Classical learning, 
t Tickel's Life of Addison. 
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til they shall be fit for business. Now, as tWi 
want of occupation is supposed to occur longbep* 
fore boys are instructed as they ought to be ia 
their native language , before their penmanship is 
good, or ^heir knowledge of arithmetic extenwre; 
before they have, learned geography, oracc|iiired 
any notion of history and chrouulogy, it may be 
suspected that useful employment is not fousd 
merely because it is. not . sought after. It may 
not be improper, however, farther to suggest t# 
s|ich parents, that when the subjects which I' 
have mentioned are QKhausted, the elemenHs of 
mathemiatics, .with practical geometry, the.more* 
sfimple doctripes of natjural philosophy, and tlw 
popular parts of natural.history, will afford moM' 
suitable .exercise for the minds of their boys, aoA' 
store; their memories with more. ;4>propriate 
knowlejdge than can .be gained from the smatter- 
ing of a language which they are immediately t» 
forget. ^ ^ 

It must, perhaps be. admitted, that there if no 
seminary under public patronage in our iargen 
towns, at which boys who are noti intended for» 
learned profession might spend advantageously 
the time that, elapses, bet ween their leaving 4be 
common English school,. and their ei^^ice into 
the shop or counting-house. An institution, 
comprehending tjke study of modern languages, 
mathematics, geography, the outlines of natural 
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artdfilhlrtoiy^ together with the grammar of 
^mr owntongae, is a supplement to our public 
icbools. greatly to be desired. A seminary of this 
4iiid would be of the greatest use, merely if we 
Vtgard it as placing within the reach of the 
mkUKi^^ classes, those branches of education 
wl^ok I have enumerated, and which, although 
iQOTe generally useful,, are doubly more expen- 
se than Latin and Greek. French alone is four 
guiaeas a^year^ geography as much ; whereas^ 
,vere. an aoademy founded in our large cities, uut- 
der the authority and patronage of the magistral 
Cf^ the whole might be taught at one4hird of the 
aspeiise. There are several very distinguished se^* 
i^niariesof thisdescription scattered over the coun<- 
tryyof whichthemore celebrated are those of Perthj^ 
Ayr, and Inverness; and, in order that the object 
^ndr extent of their plan may be more generally 
known, I have inserted in the Appendix a very 
cle^r and satisfactory account of the 6rst of these 
institutions, which was obligingly transmitted to 
xne by the rector.* But the advantages of such a 
a school would not be confined to economy and 
convenience ^ for of the great number of boys 
who are sent to study Latin and Greeks upon the 
old ground of having nothing else to do, many 
will be so dii^usted with the unsuccessful drudg* 



^ See Appendix^ NcKlV. 
P 
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"ery tfgnmmnt ttiles, as to dbtiW^^ ^miSr^HKk 
to every kind of literary appficaliott ^feteMJet^, 
and being constantly near ^hebottWii-df tlM* 
classes ar^ very apt to lose corifid^nifcfe^iti tftteit 
abilities, and gitre way at onet «> <hcfol«ttefe 
and despair. This fs not a mat«!» '^'fey^^ 
ibesis introduced to give effect tb the rtjcmh^ 
Tfnendatioti which 1 have ventured to static ;H%I 
it is a result confirmed by dady' experience, siiMI 
imprinted on the febollection of thotk^nds Ari^ 
let Hie add, the time which isthfus spent, 4* wbffe 
than lost ; for education, if it does tiot adtaiifce, 
must be retrogressive; and the boy ^ho has befe* 
long unsuccessfully employed both contrbc^b 
bad habits as to his general ch^raciei^ antf b#» 
comes a prey to confirmed idleness* ' ]' 

I readily grant, that it is a matter of cbn«i3itr- 
able difficulty in all cases, and in many cases '^- 
together ihi possible to detect the bent 6f a boy's 
genius and to estimate the quality of tfis ttt^ 
Tents, until he shal! ha^e been subjected to tht 
ttifiuence of discipline and ' emulation Itt com- 
J)any With his fellows: oti which account, 
the most discerning parents must^end tlfettsons 
to schobl iii' the ordinary routine df edii6aUoD, 
and will have to sustain, as well as others who 
are less intelligent, the mortification of seeing - 
them waste their time, and turn from their tasks 
with disgust. '1 farther admit, that it would ^e 



]Mllill||ii4i<^iiitoMdte^^^^ to fftie wiytOithB 
mhrns M peevkbkkm of 2L.\ii(9y^ and mettlyhe^ 
jpanseJb^.felt escertion to be pmilfuli and rettraiiit 
irkiOiqe» to depai^t from a settled phn qf iiirtroc« 
tion; Still, after all tliiose cooeesrioos, »llw«sand 
JmtatteeB wiJl cecnt to everjr one who has had 
llike ornnnsefiieM ^ a sdiooU where TiofV^ce haa 
iMeft -doae to oatune bjr an obBtinate pere^er** 
itioejqpt the 'part of pareatsj wiio, iostead of c^ 
Ijilriii^. the pupil firoqd a tontientmg abd uselfsss 
drudgery and d^reotiilg Ibis stteniioiv to som< 
pursuit better fitted both for his inclination and 
JnffMiis haiisepaBinlied is :ha^ag hifcn bobby for 
'^.ooume ^ yettn^ and ebded by getting^ him 
h^K^..9u oonfiroied and refractory dinte. The 
feiiiark«Bf Dr Johnlon» tbttt almost eveay tby i« 
iflaggttd itito.Qreidt and Latki, is nU ibrue, and it 
ji^atft ttpan. a prxiidple ^whidh ought >to -be very 
•apiyritigly reftuoed U> prwticd : for every iteacAier 
kmWBk thiKt 4he suomis of hi^ pupils is dqt ai- 
, va|» hi pM|k>rt]e«Meitbef to Ivis severity or fhfe , 
ftdtdvkmss of theivodwa applical^ioni and that 
.iheim. am many uosueceasful beys, to whotn se<^ 
Twei^ .would be downright -cruelty as w^ll as 4he 
juoU.ineOectual tDcitemeat A year ^i- two will 
M»miffmkf afford' Ifae oi«9iis of J4idging whether 
a <dBiM 3S' liiodyto do any good- at a grammar-- 
i^ebool; audi asisotai as it is mani£sst, either that 
bis talents are ^dcfeotife, or his inclination decid- 
itdiy averse to such pursuits, il would be^prudent 
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to vwy the subject of his sUidies. Nor wofM t^^9 
ten to the general butverjrsenseless remark, that H. 
is di0icttlt.to find employment for the mind of a 
hoy except in the learning of laqguages^ for U 
will be found by those who take the trouble to. 
make the experiment, tlmt there is scmrcdy any 
mind that will not be attracted by some particu^ 
lar study ; and I hare observed, that such boys, 
aai we are now speaking of are nofc mtfrofaeolly 
mptivated with mathematical inqoiiiesi awi tfaA 
problems of mechanical philosophy*. 

Scotland bos long been fiuned forthe unifer'*. 
sality of her dasncal education, and the radiw' 
ments of Latinr have been aimort as genendfy 
taught as the rudinwnts of religion<*««a fact ioi 
our national history whith, so &r from promoting 
and encooraginig the study; of clasncal learning', 
has contributed to bring it^ ioto ne^^t and ewpt^ 
tempt. I am very far from iasinuattng ia^wliat 
I have just said, that we oughl to discouniena&oe 
the study of the dassicfr al«o«r parochial Mhooh, 
w that every opportunity and every degree of 
encouragement should not. be: given to . boys <if 
genius and enterprise in the lower ranks of Hfir: 
on the contrary, nothing would give me greater 
satisfaction than to see those jeminariesistill moie 
kindly fostered by the care <^ the public, and a 
greater number of inducements and facilitiea pre* 
seated to* the ingeiuQus and ambitious among:.o«ir 
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jrouthfill peasantry. J object merely to theprac* 
4lce of sending almost iodiscrtminatety every 
malechildi whose parents are above the labour- 
ing class of the people, to undergo the painful 
drudgery of committing to memory the rules of 
a Latin grammar, and to sacrifice four or five 
years of his existetice to a pursuit which is ulti* 
nately to be ^f no service t6, him. It is folly to 
nrge Itisit the grammar of the English language 
is much beltcfr understood by those who have 
studied that of the Latin: for, according to this 
mode of reasoning, we should attend a course of 
anatomy to learn to carve a fowl, and study the 
t%ht*rope in order to acquire a ready and ele- 
gEUit equilibrium of the body. The greater num« 
her of languages a person learns the better in* 
ftrmed he will no>doobt become in the theory of 
human speech, m the general principles of com- 
paction; but for all practical purposes a boy may 
be sufficiently instructed in the grammar of his 
yerod^ular tongue witiiout the aid of Ruddiman 
or Vbssius, and a person may be very diligent ia 
the detail of mercantile transactions without 
knowing that the word journal is derived from 
dies a day, and be a person of the utmost con^ 
sideraiian although he has still to be informed 
that the term originally meant to groupe stars^ 
or assign boiHidaries to Constellations. Every one 
admits, that school instruction ought to be suit* 
«d to the probable destinatiori of the pupil i and 



as the pursuits of trade and tnerehandiBe are 
quite incompatible, both with the length of time 
Trhich must be devoted to the attainment of a 
eomplete classical education, and also with the 
habits and predilections which such an ednca* 
tion almost necessarily produces, it would cer* 
tainly be much more advisable to direct the stu- 
dies of such boys as are intended for business to 
the knowledge of facts geographical and histdri* 
caK to mechanics and practical mathematios, 
than to waste their time in ac<]|uirin^ a mere 
smattering of a dead language. 

On this very important subject, I have per* 
haps entered more into detail than was altoger 
ther requisite, and expressed myself with more 
freedom than my e:5perience in matters of edu- 
cation may appear to justify ; but freedom of in- 
quiry will never injure the reputation of an cMa- 
blished system so far as it is founded in wisdom, 
and freedom of discussion will never give offence 
to those who are more wilting to be found in the 
tSght than to avoid examination. The advanta- 
ges which have been pointed out as flowing froni 
a good school education, will, I hope, prove an 
inducement to cultiirate it more extensively a- 
mong those to whom the want of it ought to be 
reckoped a^disgrace ; and the remarks which re* 
spect the indiscriminate practice of teaching 
every boy a little ^tin, will b? understood fo 



jaipiy* not that Greek and Roman literature 
is of no value, but merely that it cannot possi* 
bly he acquired without sacrificing what is of 
ii^nitely more consequence to all who are not to 
exercise learned professions, and that it is much 
b^ter not to leaiQfi 9 t^i^S^it ^I than to learn ik 
superficially. The * little learning' in this de- 
partment, if not dangerous, is, at all events, a 
very useless tbing;«^«Bdk that will be a great im- 
provement in our system of national education 
which shall give more classical knowledge to 
those who ought to have it,i and direct the at*, 
tention of those who have no use for it to sub- 
jects wan inlMnalel J oMinectftd with their pro- 
bable dettJmila^D in tbe weridw In my nexi we 
shall advaace to the pUiosophkal classes, and 
muider afc smaif length the various practice 
wl|ii:h iwa adi^lcfl in this part of the ishtnd« 
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In the curriculuni of «tadjr wfaieh is MteMidMl 
iQ t(ir^ of our uniremlies^ li^ic eiigmet the at* 
teptioQ of the student immediately aftw tbe Ian- 
gu^ges i and it is taught by a pio fcfl i o r,wh» d0f 
livers s^ lepture op it.^ve days io $he nmski dm* 
ing a session of about six montha At Aberdeen, 
logic is not introduced into the course at so ear^ 
]y a stage, but is postponed until the young iiieft 
have been conducted through the study of his- 
tory, niathematics, and natural philosophy. As 
I have been favoured with a particular and ete* 
gant description of the whole plan of study which 
is prosecuted in the philosophical collie of St 
Andrews,* I shall confine my observations in 
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tihii letter to tbe mciliods of teachhig philosophy 
In Edioburgh and Gfasgiow respectively : bu 
before entering into ibis sunrey, I shall trouble 
yen with »a ;fevir lemarkB on the lecti re-sys- 
TJ&M M burge, as it has been^ commonly regarded 
oflale as quite characteristio of academical edu« 
ealiiCNi in fibotlaod. By the term lecture is here 
understood a written disconrse, pronounced by a 
public teaqber ; which being an acceptation of 
the word oat geo^rally received in the south, and 
consequently productive of confusion and mi$« 
take in reasoning about otir modes of teaching, 
i. have thougiit proper to define it. As I 
'ani aidtrnvouriag to obviate misapprehension, 
kut me also add, that, as I have not had per* 
fonal aad jtctoal aeqoaintance with the plans 
df iustrootiou which are followed in the English 
uwvemttes, and am perhiaps somewhat under the 
inftueice c^ partial feelings towards those which 
ace adopted in this country, my remarks must 
be received wMi due allowance and weighed 
with TOspiciaus eaulion. The danger on this 
' ])ead, however, is not so great now As it was se* 
/veral yeans ago» when this subject was first dis* 
passed by us* like the greats number of young 
ipe^, I was so much struck with the display of 
^owledge, the appearance of original thinking, 
i^nd with the eloquent manner which commonly 
accompanies the lectures of a professor, that any 
Atber mode oC teaching seemed to me qnite incou* 



ii«teirt «ilb diedi^Hyo{aiiiifT«i^y.4iidaitog«^ 
timr uDwortby of n pjbtfaao|»ktcal magnificenoa A 
lUtte rfflecliQii, b#we?€r^ and acime readbig, haw 
COQsidefaWyabflAod nyenUinswBBiiQ kbe caasii^tC 
public leotunea ; and 1 atn oow convine^di our 
iBoda 4)f ifistruetion is m> far fff>m being dMid^ 
cdiy a|id eKelusiTely i^be b<at» Jbat odWjr p»wer^ 
fix\ neasoM may be neged ip Mpporl of tlie ays- 
tem whiqh is prosecuted at U^durd, ' Cmibridgeip 
aod Dubtin^, b^ means of teKt^bME9 ifid oriteger 
tailorst 

' It should be premised* i^ the same time, that 
tile questioa which relates to the ooa^paratiire 
utility of the two sy^teios (kfieDds very muehv in 
tbe ;firs$ plac^ ^pon the^ subjeol lo which the 
attention of the student is directed ^aad> $eem4- 
fy, upon his previottf^ ad^quiremciiitSy ^4M the ge^ 
i^ers^l pl^ect which is (teptin view ifi the fftoeess 
qif education. If the object of iiistractioo be 
classical or mathematical leai^ningi there caa.be 
Qo question that the Epghsh method is to be pfe^ 
ferred tp ours ^ becai^e a teacher can examine 
ten or twelve pupils more minutlly and <requent<p 
ly than l^e co^ld ea^amiiie two hundred i and be^ 
eanse without daily and ininule examinatioa in 
these branches of study, it 14 itnpossthJe to set 
cure success. If, againi- it be the imetjition of 
the teacher to oommunicaif a predse and accu* 
rs^te knowledge gS the |>f iQcipies aqd doctrines' 
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ijf any pahtptiiar system or woi^^^the duiWtios 
or ethics of Aristotle for ei:ainy>le-«-lbere caanot 
betbe smaiiest doubt that theEogUah pbm mart 
again he pronoanced superior; because it is verjr 
V^tearthat the me«t effeeiaal way to gain thts ob- 
ject is to put these treatises into the hand of the 
stu<ient,~rto re^d them over with hioh^^o cooir 
verse with him on the leading points of doctriim 
and tllustration-^to make him draw out 9n afa^ 
straet of the arguments which they contain^-ruod 
to subject him occasionairy to a public examina* 
tion, with a ?iew to render him emulous, ^nd ta 
afford him a standard of his proficiency in the 
attainments of others. So far then, that is,aa far as 
the languages, mathematics, apdthe study of par^ 
ticnlar bpoks are compered, m one fvill hesi<- 
tate to admit that the coHege-tntor i$ a much m<)ne 
useful tepucher thap l|ie public professor^ aad 
that the pupiKroom ia more likely tp se^aure tba 
"improvement of twelve or fifteen stndeata ti^ 
the classrroom that of ten times tbe hiimber* 

But if, on the other haikl» the object of edttt 
eation rises above classical leapning and tbedoe« 
trines of any one writer^ whether in poeum.atoia'r 
gy or ethics, and extiends to the doctrines of pneu- 
maiology aiid iethics at large, and as they have 
been treated of by the more celebrated anthom 
of 'every age and nation, the Epglish method of 
rea4i|)g and fd>rtdging will no linger sifit th^ 
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▼iewt of the stadent, as it would feqiiire a muck 
larger portion of his time than fs allowed for aca* 
demical residence to peruse and digest the nu- 
merous works which it would be necessary to 
consult. The business must now be Carried oti' 
hy Ibctures, property so caUed>-^~*and these, to be 
useful, must contain, "not the private opinions ei 
the professor himself-^— not a new theory or com- 
plete system of philosophy, but the outlines of a 
course on the subject to which they related — a 
sketch of the more important or remarkable the- 
furies which have been maintained, wliether in an; 
cient or modem times, with copious references to 
thft sources whence he himself h^d drawn liis maw 
terifils, and to the most approved authors whose 
works should be consulted by the students; 
These remarks apply with greater force in pro- 
portion as the department of education which 
wtg bring under our review is higher imd more 
difficult ; and when we ascend to political ^cso-"" 
nomy, jurisprudence, the principles of govern- 
ment, and all the other abstruse inquiries which» 
in Scotland, are classed under the head of moral 
science, the text^book and the tutor will be of 
comparatively little value. 

It is to be expected, too, that th^ lectures of li 
J)roles8or, whose eminence in his particular de- 
partment had marked him out for his office, wUl 
aflbrd a clearer light, and ntore extensive infor- 
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i to the stadent, than the^t^cmifies of ittiM. 
tdr m a college, vthfi heipg ooMWoaly a young^ 
wmn^ and employed in teaehmg several braDcbe^ 
of learning, cannel possibly b^ very etninent in 
tiiem aH. His reading cannot ' be so extensive; 
bis views so enlarged, or bis language so elegant 
«m| urortby of imitafion, as tbose of a persmi 
n^bfifie 1^ bap been devoted. toimprovement in 
one ^d of inqoiry, andwbpselkboart aire stiH 
4ifected to one point in the ^e field of scienti^ . 
fic.pnrsiut . . < i 

* . - • • • ^ ' * 

' All tbi^ is I readily admitted by the snppoMer 
of tbe English. system ; but he will add, that the 
education which has. just been described is not 
the .education of a very yonng man; and that to 
being under the review of a lad of sixteen all tlie 
Ibeoriesof pnosmatologyandmoral science which, 
l^ve exercised the ingeMiity- of learned men, 
wonld be. no. better than llie^xbibition of objects 
in a magic lantern ^ evidently calculated to feed 
bis. .vanity, but not at ail tols^ tbe foundation of 
knowledge and future >inipfowttnent. If we wisti 
to teach logic and morals, he would subjoin, fix 
upon some system of eitb^, and meke that the 
text-book; and having communicated the funda* 
mental principles as they are contained in your 
amthor, go abroad to seek illastration, or to meet 
objections in tbe works of those, writers who have 
attracted the.gieatest share of public attention. 
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Iq this oiaMer y^n w«tt seeurfe a gi^uiukwofift 
for the future studies of your pupil, who, 10 read^ 
log for himself^ wiM always .haw a standard 1m 
which he can refer jAe t^iela fsnA specirialk^oa 
w^tch Ml in his way 9 andnrbo; if he .libatt gb 
over less ground in this, mode of prooedare^ vnii 
^ iOMe intioiaieiy acquainted with eirery <^|ntt 
whi^ he«aiamines«. As to the dbjection^ agatni 
which ren^eots the qitalificationsof the tixtdr, be 
will observe that tery ^pleariid attainmeats strehf 
BO means necesstfy to the successful instmction 
of youth; and that a very aitensive and brilliant 
diBifiAy. of k0owkd|^, so lar from ioetng usefal M 
lade who have still tA learn the rudiriienta of asen^ 
lal' science, only dashes and. bewiildem theitti 
The fiuniliar aod coarersational manner, tdo, in 
wbiG^ the tutor cbnlmilnicafaes hia.lessmiflf is atM 
tended, be wUt maAtitaio» with xnaay advanti^(di 
whiqh do not belopg to the more stalely and dig^ 
|ii6od method of the professor } who.it may hm 
lie suspected in sonie instances* propounds hia 
doctrines with ilsone regard to bis own repiuta* 
tion than to the capacity of bb^ aMitoni^ . 

. He who supports tbe Scotish .i^stem of teae^ 
ing the dtements of philosophy by pnblie ifl&» 
tures, in opposition to that by. Feac|ing pari^cabr 
authof^ will ai^Ue that it is impoisifale in any o» 
tber way to keep pace with (he progress of scie^ieo 
and the bistory <^opinioD» and.tfa9t» to teacbtbe 



^Mu6n 6f AriStotle, the itieiftph\>ie9 5of Loc%:i*, w 
ttie morals bf Paley^ is at best to give only tli* 
Irtew^ of a fei*glte frriter 5 and rs equivalent to the 
wisdoM of atlemptliig to teach geognosy, by ex^ 
amiain^ an individual nK>untain or a solitary rojck. 
At the universities of Etigtand they appear to rest 
lati^fied with a very narfow view of the science 
^hich respects the iac 11 Ut^soi" mind and the great 
idoctrinedofethiqs, ^hd willingly Confine them^Ives 
Within the sife limits of an'bHhodox votuW; 
trtiile at our colleges, We idvande witli gi-eat 
freedom intor the wide fiel^ ot hypothesis and 
theory, examine ^very tenet, canvas every opi- 
nion, arid are, in fact, nidre busy in ctisprov^ing 
and refutVhg what iis wrong than in e^ablishing 
what is right. T^e English jiulor exhibits a Ip- 
fcal Jiicture ot a xnagnilicent castle and prjncely 
domain, describes minutely all the parts of tli^ 
building, and all the beauties of the grouiids i 
The Scotish professor holds lip the panorama of 
an extensive and diversified country, gives the 
name, the distance, and magnitude of any thing 
ivhich meets the eye, and concludes by bestow-^ 
ing a map of its roads, with directions for travels 
ling over it to advantaga A young man at an 
"English university has marked out for him a few 
pages of Locke or a few sections of Paley, and 
his duty is to be prepared to answer such ques- 
tions upon the passage as his tutor may be pleas- 
ed to ask; whereas in Scotland the student liears^ 



kctares an hour long^ of whtchf in ittostof ai/f. 
colleges^ he must give an account both viva wee 
and in writing to the professor, as a proof of Im 
attention, and as ameans of his improvemmt - « 

Now, whether it is nationality^ or some more 
snbtile prejudice whiqh controuls my judgment, t 
cannot help preferring our large, and liberal plan of 
studying the science of pneumatology and ethicS|^ 
to the cramped conceptions and narrow views 
which must result from the mode in which they 
are taught in the south. Candour, at the san^ 
time, compels me to admit, that our system 
is quite unsuitable for hoy$ : and that .those ab« 
struse inquiries are introduced rather premature^ 
ly into our curriculum, as the minds of the stu- 
dents have neither been trained to reflection, nor 
stored with facts either historical or physical. 
I do not therefore claim a preference for the Iec«- 
ture-system to the extent in which we act upon 
it ; because a scientific lecture to the majority of 
youiig men, without a previous course of prepa- 
ration, must be totally useless: and it is only 
perhaps as subsidiary and consequent to such a 
system of training as that which is followed out 
in England, that speculative and general views 
on abstract subjects can be regarded as a judi- 
cious part of youthful instruction. This leads me 
to make a remark which is worthy the attention 
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•f those who can afford to reside both at an Cng'^ 
Jlsh and a Scotish university ; and it is, that the 
order in which they are Usually attended ought 
to be reversed, and that the tuition of the Eng^ 
iish college should precede the lectures of the 
Scotish. The education of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, so far as we regard its object, its discip- 
line, and the method in which it is conducted, is 
really the education of lads at school ; while that 
of Scotland, and particularly of Edinburgh, is 
only fit for grown-up gentlemen, and pre-sup- 
poses more, both in respect of acquirement and 
industry, than the lage of the pupils actually at- 
tending can in any manner justify. 

But I have formerly insiriiiatecl, that Edin- 
burgh, as a school for elementary instruction, is 
a very unfavourable representative of the other 
Scotish colleges; and that they who know nothing 
more oi our academical education than they have 
ieariied from the method of teaching philosophy 
and science in the metropolis, must have formed 
a very incorrect judgment, both as to its object 
. and detail. As this opinion, however, rests sole- ] 
)y upon certain views of utility relative to edu- 
cation, it is fair that I should state them ; be- 
cause, if my conceptions of usefulness shall be 
proved to be absurd or fantastical, the system of 
Edinburgh, will, of consequence, be excellent, in 
proportion as it fails to coincide with the stand* 
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ard whicti T have set up. iTKis, at any rate, t 
shall advance, in the meantime, in support of th^ 
views to which I have alluded, that they are act- 
ed upon hy every school and college in Great 
Britain, except the distinguished seminary which 
I have named; and that if the univereity of Edin- 
burgh has fallen upon the best plan of te)aching, 
she has the merit of exclusive excellence. 

There are two views, then, in which we may- 
regard plans of education, and according to 
which we may regulate our judgments respect- 
ing them ; namely, as they are calculated to ex- 
ercise and improve the mind, or as they are in- 
tended simply to convey information. This dis« 
tinction is perhaps not very clear, as the com* 
munication of knowledge almost necessarily im- 
plies mental cultivation and improvement ; but; it 
respects at present the comparatively active or 
passive state of the pupil's mind cfuriug the pro- 
Cess of instruction, or the co-operation which is 
demanded by the teacher on the part of the jpu* 
pil to make hina teach himself. Now, 'it has sdl 
along been my firm opinion, that reisidence at 
college is Useful to younti: men, not so much Ybr 
what they learn te for what they do ; not Ik) 
much for the knomrledge of the doctrines iind tti^ 
ortes which are submitted to their examination 
as for tjie habits of diligence and exertion which 
are acquired by the reeular and constant appli- 
catioQ of their faculties to a particular subject. 



it meL^eti iiot gready, in »^ estknaitkiii, wliai 
tbfS subject is i whether it be thei philoiopifay of 
tgricolture Or the phWcMphy (^ m\tid, snd whe^ 
tlier the student be employed for the im^ <Mi th^f 
theory of wiad-millS) or dn that Amoral liberty* 
The great object is to bridg h\ii faculties iiitoex* 
ercise, and his talents itito ^dltivsition ; atid this 
is done by prevailing upon him to pay attention 
to a settles of projiosittons relafling to a pttrticulat 
topic, to Remember tfaeii* order, ^beir ck]hinec«- 
tion, and the conclusion which waft mad^ to rest 
upon them; and, abote all, to make htoi reipeat, 
in his own language, the iifguments lirhich were 
employed, and the principal objections which 
were codibated. The important thing, in shorty is 
to teach a youth to think, to reinember, and to' 
arrange the ideas which you hate giren him ; 
while the matter upon which his thoughts are 
employed, or, in other wof^ds^ the addition that 
is actually made to his knowledge is^ in the meatl 
time, a consideration of no moment. According 
to this view of education, the system of a lihiter* 
sity is bad, exactly as it is deficient in tkemeand 
of eHfoitiing regular aud assiduous applicatiotl oki 
the part of the pupil; and this deficiency respectSi 
in my opinion, a matter so radically and essential- 
ly important, that no degree of ability in the 
master, no eminence iii scientific acquirement^ 
and no eloquence of maimer/ can be held as a 
Compensation. 
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' It is on this ground, then, apd * according to 
this view of academical instruction, that the plan 
of teaching philosophy at Edinburgh appears to 
me to be decidedly the worst with which 1 am 
acquainted,-«*-for there is neither discipline nor 
exertion in ,any part of it,— ^very thing is done 
by.the professors^ and the students do nothing. 
I am afraid I shall hardly obtain credit when I 
say, that the young men at Edinburgh may at- 
tend class or not, just as they please, and be idle 
or busy, jqst as it shall suit their inclination. 
No tasks are hn posed,' — no demand of any kind 
is made, either upon the memory or the judg- 
^entj— ^no regular exercises are enjoined, and no 
examinations, either public or private, are prac- 
tised. The doors of the class-rooms are thrown 
open at a certain hour, like the doors of a 
church, . and such of the students belonging to 
them as choose may walk in ; where they will 
.hear a lecture as they would hear a sermon, and 
.be allowed the same facility of forgetting it. 

What shall we say of such a mode of acade^ 
.mical education as this, where the students are 

mere auditors or spectators, and where diligence 
. and regularity of attendance are left entirely to 
. theijr own discretion and steadiness^ It exhibits 

about the same share of wisdom, and is likely to 
.produce the same share of success as if a dancing 

master were to teach his pupils by placing 
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ihem round a room, and dancing before thetti 
an hour a-day; and tbe^ result, too, would ht 
somewhat similar, — ^for at the end of a year or two 
the young folks would be able to talk fluently 
iabout steps, hornpipes, and waltzes, and of the 
uncommon ability with which they were ex^ecut- 
ed by their teacher; but as to their own acquire** 
ments it would be necessary to say nothing, — 
for whal; proficiency in dancing could be expect** 
ed fromi children who had never moved their feet 
according to the rules of that art ? To make the 
cases completely parallel, it is necessary only to . 
grant. that the pupils of this professional man 
shall have liberty to absent themselves whenever 
thiety please from the daily exhibitions of his agi- 
lity ', and, like the students of philosophy at £din# 
burgh, have the privilege of suiting the amuse^ 
ments of the day to the state of the weather. 

I have really no wish to indulge anseason^ 
able merriment on this most important topics 
but a course of academical education, without ei* 
ther restriaint or inducement, — without either the 
means of enforcing study, or of ascertaining pro- 
gress,— ris beyond all conception absiird, and ia 
both an injury and affront, to the community at 
large. To be just,, however, it is incumbent up-*, 
on me to subjoin, that the deficiencies ^hicJil. 
have pointed out, are not so much tbeiconse- 
quence of neglect as the jri^sult of principle 4 
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aod the $tudeiite at Edinburgh are not subjecfa^ 
to compulspry attendance, or to a regulated plan 
pf study, becauae such means are not reckoned 
necaisarjr for their improvement The vieyrf 
which are entertained here relative to the nature 
and imrposes of ^ nnive^ty edncation, are so dif* 
£^rent from those which are held almost eyer|r 
where else, th^t the character of a school is est^^ 
mated, not from its discipline, or the prpvisicNi 
which it makes for exertion pn the part of the 
students, but solely from the excellence of the 
public lectures which ^re delivered by the pro? 
^8sors« In fact, it is the communication of know- 
ledge, and not the exercise and improvement of 
youtiiful tal^it, upon which thepatrpn^pf ihit 
seminajry £94ii|d their claim pf distinction and m* 
peripdty. 

As this mpde of reasoning has been frequently 
adopted in iny hearipg, not without apprpbation on 
jrouf part, and pn that of others, who^ jodgfnen^ 
I respect ;. apd as it turns upoa a view 4;^ eddca* 
tion iBvhicb ^pears to me to be bpth false and 
peripicious in ^ great degree, I would have yoi| 
fo tjiecoUect, in tthe fypt place, that the informa^i 
txon which >s obtained from the mouth of a pro^ 
fessor, might be obtained from twei^y ptber 
sources ; and, f ec^pdly, that tl^is i^ the worst 
possible way of arriving at clear views or exten^^ 
pve know}edge in any department ipf science or 
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p|iiIo8opby which has, not beeii previously studi* 
eo. Ima|^ine to yourself a young student seated \ 
in the presence of a learned and ingenious man» \ 
who reads a written discourse on a very pro<^ 
found subject ip moral or natural science He is 
wilhng,v^e shall supposeyto carry away as much 
as possible of this discourse, but his memory h 
liot to be trusted with so valuable a deposit; and 
the only expedient which offers itself is to take 
notes. If he employs stenography, he is necessa«^ 
rily sp much ta^en up with the mechanical ope^ 
ration of the art, that he cannot attend to the im- 
port of what is said; and, at best, he only carried 
home a book to decy pher, of which he miay possi- / 
h\y find the contents in others of a more legible 
character. If he does not write short-hand, he [ 
cannot possibly commit to paper more than one 
sentence out of six ; and what he does secure in 
this way will be so unconnected and dislocated, ; 
that it will defy all his efforts to make out the : 
drift of the argument, of the relation of the fa^ 
and materials which lie scattered over his blot^ 
iecl sheet. Besides, the actual quslntity of infof- 
mat ion which is conveyed in a session of college, 
from the diffuse style of illustration which is in- 
dispensable in a class of boys, and the constant 
necessity of repeating one day the half of what 
was said the day before, must be comparatively 
very small ; so that if the acquisition of know* 
ledge be the object of chief importance in your 
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estimate of education, send your son to read with 
a tutor in private, and nqt to a crowded class^ 
room* 

My ideas on this sulyect coincide so completer 
]y with those of a gentleman who has lately fa* 
youVed the world with some judicious observa- 
tions on aEcademical instruction, that I cannot 
refrain from quoting the following paragraph.* 

" However splendid a spectacle it iq^y be, to 
see hundreds of young men crowded, tpgether in 
a lecture-room, catching every wqrd that is ut- 
tered frqm the chair, as if it were an oracle, and 
parrying oflF volumes qf notes;, far exceeding in 
^ize the manuscripts of the professor, I h?ive al- 
ways doubted whether the instruction that is 
thus collected, be not more specious than solid. 
THe utility of this mode of instruction several 
centuries ago was manifest, when there were 
scarcely any bopks, and knowledge was confined 
to a few ; but I should be glad to know, where- 
ever the practice prevails at the present day^ 
how many of those volumes of notes already al- 
luded to are ever studied after they are written ; 
and if they were, how great a proportion of what 
they contain might not be found much better 
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told in a hundred books; aqd how ix)uch of what 
is new is mis-stated and unintelligible. * Peo- 
ple,' says Dr Johnson, *. haye now-a-days got £^ 
strange idea that every thing is to be taught by 
lectures 3 now I cannot see that lectures can do 
so much good as reading the books frpm wh|ch 
the lectures are taken. I know nothing that can 
be t^est taught by lectures, iexcept where experi- 
ments are to be shewn. You may teach chemis- 
try by lectures ; — ^you may teach making of 
shoes by lectures.* Now, althoqgh this opinion is 
not to be understood as denying air advantages to 
pral over written instruction, yet, upon the whole, 
there is mtich sound sense in the learned Doctor's 
remark. Knowledge is now too generally diffused 
in boolf s, to le^ve much to be learned at a univer- 
sity, which may not be learned elseyvhere. The 
great advantage of an academical education arises 
chiefly from the Ipve pf learning which is inspir^ 
ed by the.genius of the place,— from the collisoa 
of many minds,T— from the ardour which hope of 
distinction kindles,-rand from the advice and as- 
distance in the use of books v^rhich young ipeij 
derive from those of more experience than them- 
selves. Tbe knowledge that is aptually gained 
is less to be considered, thap the foundation that 
is laid for future improvement. The habits that 
are acquired, the associations that are formed.^ , 
the bias and turn of mind, are of infinitely more 
imw)rlance than a superficial smattering of the 



rarious arts and sciences. The latter may some^ 
tiroes be more directly and immediately useful in 
the business of life, but it is from the former on* 
]y that any real and solid advantage can ever be 
derived. The one is the seed scattered on the 
surface of the earth, which quickly springs up 
^d ripens, but is withered and gone before the 
harvest ; the other is the slow, though cer^in 
produce, which rewards the labour of the hus^ 
bandman *' Hae sunt, qui parva facile faciunt : 
et audacia provecti. quidquid illic possunt, st2|.-> 
tim ostendunt, Possunt autem id demum, quod 
in proximo est: verba continuant; hsec vultu 
interrito nvlld tardati verecundid^ proferunt : 
non multum praestant, sed cito : non subest vera 
vis, nee penitus immissis radicibus nititur: ut 
qua summo solo sparsa sunt semina, celerius se 
effundunt : et imitata spicas herbula inanibus a- 
ristis ante messem Jlavescunt^^ As to discove- 
ries in science, they are quite foreign from the 
instruction of youth. If they are not complete- 
ly ascertained, they tend only to mislead ; and 
as it is at best but the elements of knowledge 
that can be taught, it is of importance to teach> 
in the first place, those old and established prin- 
ciples that are beyond the reach of controversy; 
andj with regard to more modern improvements^ 
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arhHier to hfi satisfied with pointing out the bast 
niQcle of stu^y* than to atteo^pt, in the short pe* 
riod of academical residence, to convey a few 
slight and superSoial outlines of the whole ma^ 
of useful knowledge which learning and genius 
have accuinulated in the revolution of ages. 
Thus it is that the most ingenious man is fre- 
quently the worst tutor or professor. Besides, it 
is obvious, that a lecture, delivered to a popular 
assembly of several hundred persons, cannot be 
^adapted to the capacities of the whde. The pn>- 
lessor cannot, like the tutor of a college, know 
the previous habits and various acquirements of 
his pupils, and separate them into small classes 
itccordingly, where he can stop to explain every 
difficulty as it occurs. In a public lecture, the 
iDstruction conveyed may be of great service to 
those who have made some progress in their stu* 
dies ; but if the subject be new to them, and still 
more, if they either trust to it altogether for in- 
formation, or at best content themselves with 
hastily referring to the books of which theyJearn 
the names and charaeters from the professors^ 
tiieir knowledge may be extensive, but it must 
be superficial, their principles ill founded, their 
deductions rash, and all their habits of thinking 
junsQund, The desultory acquisition of general 
loiowledge may suit some great geniuses, who 
Ipatch the truth, as it were^ by intuition, and can 
f natch, at one glance, all that is useful and im^ 



portant in the accumulated wisdom of past a^esp; 
but the evils that arise lo the ordinary herd of 
men from a precocious system of education are 
serious and alarming." 

To those who regard education in this light, 
and expect such advantages from academical re- 
sidence, the ptan of philosophical instruction m 
£dinbi|rgli must appear both useless and absurd; 
' for here hundreds of young men pass through a 
course of study> without having been asked a 
single queslion, or induced to write a single 
essay: and they have heard learned iecturea and 
scientific demonstrations, without having afiord* 
ed one proof to their teacher thatth^y bad listen^ 
ed to the one or understood the other. . > 

Having thus exhibited the ground of my 
charge relative to Edinburgh, as well as that of 
exculpation and defence, which may be occupied 
in behalf of this distinguished university, I shall 
proceed to obviate a remark which has been fre* 
quently urged in reply to the representations 
which 1 have ventured to make as to the necessi- 
ty of regular examinations and^ a constant de- 
mand of exercises on the part of the student. It 
is this: If a young man be inclined to study, he 
has sufficient opportunity and inducement in the 
means of instruction ^hich are held out. to him 
in the lectures of a professor; aiid if he be not 
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inclined to study, no species of restraint or com* 
pulsion would be, of any service. Now, this I 
regard as eq.uivalent with saying, that if.the de* 
sire of improvement and the. love of knowledge 
be sufficiently powerful in the .mind of a youth 
to overcome the love of ease or of pleasure, he 
may derive advantage from attending a public 
lecture. Who would be hardy enough to deny 
this allegation ; but, to appreciate the value of 
it, let the place be pointed out where such a 
young man would not improve, and let the coov- 
bination of obstacles be named which would pre- 
vent him from becoming learned. The question^ 
however, will still recur. Is the thirst for know- 
ledge so general and craving, and is the appetite 
for science so keen . and active among young 
men from fifteen to eighteen years of age — the 
usual period of their philosophical studies in 
Scotland— that it may be considered safe and 
prudent to leave to their operation alone to de- 
. cide, whether a studient is to give personal at- 
tendance ;-^— whether he is to exercise his memory 
and judgment on what he hears ; — whether he is 
to read and write on the subjects which are dis* 
cussed in the class-room; — or whether he is to do 
none of all these things? Is it agreeable to the 
ordinary conceptions of mankind relative to the 
management of youths or analagous to the com- 
mon practice of education, that, in proportion as 
,, the temptations to idleness. increase, the induce- 
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tnents to diligence should be HimiiiiiAted ; and 
that as giddiness, contempt of rule and unpa* 
tience of restraint gaift ^rength, tiie bonds of 
discipline should be proportionally relaxed and 
at length totally destroyed ? It is not meant, how- 
ever, that young men of sixteen or seventeen 
should be flogged into diligence, and cudgelled 
to exertion by a professor of philosophy-^no ; 
such a method of stimukting to industry would, 
in general, prove as ineffectual, as it is indeco* 
Tous and unnecessary. The compulsion which 
alone should be applied, must respect moral feel* 
ing ; and the stimulants which alone will be cf 
use, must prick the sense of honour and emuIaK 
tion, of disappointment and disgrace. To sev 
care attention and industry in a class of stu* 
dents in logic or ethics, it will be enough that 
the regimen of the institution enjoin that the/ 
shall be examined regularly on every lecture tha» 
is delivered ; that they shall write out an ab- 
stract of its topics. Or ^n essay on its leading 
doctrines; that such essays shall be read aloud, 
in the hearing of the whole class; and that 
prizes, or some honorary distinction, shall he 
conferred, at the close of the session, upon thoiie 
who have exhibited the most exemplary deport- 
ment, answered most distinctly at the daily exa* 
niinations, and produced the most meritorious 
essays. That he may be enabled to answtsr well 
at the examination-hour, will be a sufiicient toio- 
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tivi3 to ibal:e i lad ftttedtiVe sit tlie lecttu^hdtir ; 
and that he may have topics upon whicfh td 
WHfie his theme, will be iitimulus stiifficient for 
1^ etercise of reminiscence. At three of 
6nr colleges, accordinfi:fy, a mode of discipline 
and instruction similar to this is actually adopt* 
(sd : but at Edinburgh there is no examination^ 
no regular demand of essays y and every one is 
left to study, or not to study, just as his in« 
"clination, unaided and uinprbmpted, shall direct 
him. 

If any thing were wahtiUg to cover with re- 
proach this wretched system of academical in- 
struction, it must be the coiisideration, that se« 
veral huiidred young men come up annually to 
Edihbiirgh, without any one to guide their stu- 
dies, or keep alive their industry ; and who, as 
they 'are> generally speaking, unknown to their 
teacher eVeU by name, can eUjoy nothing of that 
'encdoragenient and friendly aBmonition, which 
are so necessary amid a thousand temptations to 
i'dlen^ and vice. This remark is not, it muM 
be owhki, applicable to Edinburgh exclusively ^ 
'^Or kt Glasgow, too, the students neither live 
tirithin the walls of the college, nor are, after 
class- hours, under the cognizance of the profes- 
sors, as to private study or regular deportment. 
But the necessity which is imposed for exertion 
in the evenings, is at least^ one check upon idle* 
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n^ and dissipation ; and the familiar business 
of the examination^hour, . which brings th^ pro- 
fessor and student into closer contact^ and con- 
stitutes a .sort of acquaintance between them, 
\ has a wonderful effect in raising the 9^bition of 
; the latter, in creating in his mind a certain feel- 
i ing of responsibility towards his teacher, and a 
) general wish to appear well in his eye3. 

This great advantage, along with some others, 
was sacrificed, in a good measure, when the 
old mode of teaching gave way to the present : 
for, when the same professor carried a class 
through all the branches of literature and phi- 
losophy, he had an opportunity of knowing the 
dis.positions, . the talents, and general character 
of his pupils; which enabled him to be more 

. useful, both in communicating knowledge, and 
in being the guardian of their morals, than an* 
other can possibly be, who has a fresh class 
every session. The evils of the modern system 
must however be carried to the utmost extent, 
at a school where the professor can hardly know 

. the features of bis pupils' faces, and to whom 
they, prehaps, never addressed a single sentence 

. but when, tkey paid him his fee. , But! have 
waode;-ed from my subject; and it it is not worth 
while to return to it until I begin another sheet. 



LETTER VI. 



Dear sib^ 



I 



BEGAN my last letter by observing; thai 
Logic follows immediately after the study of 
Greek, in three of our Universities; and that 
in the fourth it is postponed until the ]ast year 
of the academical career. — For the information 
of such as are not acquainted with the detail of- 
our education, it may be proper to state, that 
what is taught under this name in Scotland is 
not at all connected with the Dialectics o{ 
Aristotle> or with any artificial systjgm of rea- 
soning whatsoever. Our logical course em- 
braces merely the more simple doctrines of 
pneumatology, an analysis of the human mind 
according to the principles of Dr Reid, and af- 
terwards extends to general grammar, the laws 
of composition, taste, and criticism# A sketch 
of the Aristotelian logic is indeed usually given, 
When the attention of the student comes to be 

u 
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directed to the faculties of judgment and rea- 
soning ; but, except in so far as the analysis of 
the mental powers has a connection with their 
use in the various acts or habits of the under- 
standing, which we denominate intellectual or 
logical processes, the btisiuf ss of this class is 
quite misnamed, and has a closer affmity to mo- 
ral science than to logic, properly so called. 
Whether such subjects are the best suited to the 
previous acquirementsof the students, and are most 
likely to lay a solid foundation for future know- 
ledge and to beget habits of accurate investiga- 
tion, I am not called upon to decide. We shaft 
therefore proceed to the proper business of this 
epistle, which* is, to exhibit the manner of 
teaching the above branches in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

In the former of these cities, the professor of 
logic teaches one hour a-day, which, with ve- 
ry trifling exceptions, is spent in pronouncing 
a lecture to a class of two hundred students 
or upwards. Once a-week, or once a-fortnight, 
but on no fixed day, a portion of this hour is 
devoted to examination ; and, in the course of 
Jhe session, two or three prize-essays are pre- 
scribed, which, being quite voluntary, are writ- 
ten by those only whose ambition, or whose pa- 
rents, urge them to their duty. 
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At Glasgow, tlie logfic etass is taoght two 
hours a-day, excefit od Saturday, when it meets 
only once. Five hotiri^ in the week are set apaft 
for lecturing, and six for examifiation and the 
reading of exercises. Indeed, such is the regu- 
lar and unremitting attention which is paid to ^ 
the examination of the students, both orally and 
in writing, that the Togic class at Glasgow has 
long been celebrated as affording an excellent 
model for all institutions where a great number 
of rery young men are to be taught by means of 
public lectures ; and it appears to me to realise 
the union of the best parts of the English and 
Scotish methods of teachiiig philosophy, as far as 
the very different constitution of otrr colleges wifl 
permit. The prelections of the professor are de- 
Uvered at an early hour of the morning, and the 
studctfits fMet again in the forenoon to be exa- 
mined by him on the subject of them; to hear their 
essays read and criticised, and to have prescribed 
fresh- topics to them upon which to be employed 
rn the evening. In the early part of the session, 
when composition is-strH a matter very new and 
difficult, the exercises are necessarily short ; but, 
in compensation, there is a subject given out al- 
most every day, w\\\ch being one of the topics 
which had been discussed in the fecture, every 
person is compelled to write upon it, and to pro- 
duce his specimen, be it one page or ten, as a 
proof of his industry and attention. When the 

M 2 
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Session is somewhat advanced, subjects are pre- 
scribed only once a- week, and the essays are now 
given up to the professor, who reads them over 
at home, marks with a pencil every ill chosen 
word, and every ungrammatical sentence ; and 
bringing a few into the class every day, he reads 
as much of them as will enable the students at 
large to form a judgment of their merits, and him- 
self to point out the principal errors which occur 
either in matter or composition. Sometimes the 
^ssay of one student is put into the hands of ano» 
ther, who is appointed to examine it, and to re- 
turn it together with a written criticism to the 
professor ; to whom appeal is always open if the 
author shall think himself aggrieved, either by 
Ignorance or unfairness on the part of his re- 
viewer. In ^K>rt^ the student are kept incessant- 
ly employed ^ and as the daily examination and 
the regular composition of essays present a con- 
stant demand upon their industry, so they afford 
the most unexceptionable criterion of diligence 
and ability ; for, precluding all undue assistance 
on the part of private tutors, a fair field is thrown 
open to the competition of youthful talent, and 
to the exercise of that spirited emulation which 
can hardly fail to awaken the energies of the 
most indolent iind remiss. 

/ 

At Edinburgh there is evidently a great defect 
in the method of conducting the studies of the 
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yonng logicians. In the first place, the exami^ 
nations are very unfrequent, not oftener than 
once in ten days^ and when they do occur they 
employ but a small fragment of the lectore-honr. 
Secondly, the essays are not only few but they 
are yolimtary, and of consequence a great many 
students pass through the class, without having 
produced one. Suth examinations are quite use- 
less, and such exercises are worse than useless ; 
for to take lads by surprise once a fortnight, by 
putting questions to them on the subjects of eight 
or ten lectures, cannot possibly do good ; and to 
^ive prizes to those whom their fellow-students 
have no means of knowing to be capable of wri- 
ting the essays to which they are adjudged, will 
excite feelings very different from those of emu- 
lation in the minds of the young men at large. 
The business of a class consisting of two hundred 
lads from fourteen to seventeen years of age, 
cannot be successfully conducted by devoting to 
examination a quarter of an hour once a fort- 
night, or by prescribing exercises which the 
whole are at liberty to neglect; The chief use of 
examination consists in the motive which it sup- 
plies to secuf e attcQtion while the lecture is pro^ 
nounced; and the great advantage of prescribing 
exercises arises not from the certainty that a few 
boys will write good essays, but from its affordr 
ing at once a fair field of industry for the whole 
dass, and a criterion of diligence and ability, tq 
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\vhich every individual must refer his exertkms^ 
"^t is very well to have voluntary esisays prescrib- 
ed occasionally, as many bpys vi^iU be able to det 
more than could be judiciously imposed upon a 
whole school ; bat to exact no more frotn the dir 
ligence and genius of pupils so young thaii they 
themselves are pleased to bestow> is to mi^nifest 
either very little acquaintancciwith their cha)*acr 
ter» or very little interest in their improvement. 

These strictures^ however, respect the systenp^ 
alone of Edmburgh, and not the exertions of any 
logical professor 3 and this system is so b^d, that 
the personal exertions of any individual are not 
of much consequence, I have been informed^ 
that the late professor attempted to bjring the stu« 
dents together a second hour three times a-week, 
with the view of rendering his examinations more 
systematic and usefu}^ but they not feeling them^ 
selves obliged to attendi and he not haying the 
power of enforcing attendance, comparatively 
very fpw favpured him with their presence. Be 
^his strictly true or not, I do not vpuch for it ; but 
it may be roundly asserted, that there is very lit- 
tle done in public by the students who attend the 
logic class in Edinburgh, — and there is l^ss done, 
by the students of moral philosophy. 

Of this classy which comes next in order, I cai\ 
liaye very little to say. There is a lecture deli- 
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riSTti ^6 liaiifes iWefek, which, M in the former 
clais, thte students hfe at Kberty to attend or not, 
just as thtty please ;-«^ttt there fe neither a ques- 
tion asked nor an efesay ><vHtten tMoii^ut the 
whote ^ett^ioh. 

At Gfeisgow the business of this class is con- 
ducted so nearly upon the plan of the logic class in 
tKe samfe tinirfersity , that it is almost unnecessary 
tb deM»l it at length. Tbf* professor l^tutes five 
houi^ iVi 'lt»e tWek, and employs six in reading 
the eieHJises of his pupils, and in recapitulating 
iind illustrating in Various ways thie isubject of hi* 
prelteCtlonb. He ^retecribies' essays once a-week, 
X^hibh must be written by eVery individual ; be- 
sides which, he ehcoiirages voliintary exercise* 
on topics selected by the students themselves, ei^- 
thei* immediately finom his lectures, or from sub- 
jects closely connected with them. There is 
anothet* t)i*aclice kept up at Glasgow, Which cah 
neither b^ too niuch ap|)lauded nor too general- 
ff imitated, t mean the tuistom of setting apart 
^i^ee hours ih the Week for reading the philoso- 
phical Works of Cicero and the Novum Oi'ga- 
ilu« of Loffl Bfacon,— Min exercise which serves 
the double purpose Of thakihg the student culti- 
vate or retain his acquaintance with the Latin 
language, and of giving the professor an oppor- 
tunity of setting forth the doctrines of the old 
philosophy^ as well as the principles of the new. 

/ 

/ 
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The wisdom aod utility of* this exerciie are ob^ 
vioms in whatever poi^t it m^y be viewed ; but 
'^ben we call to mind the extreqde youth of the 
pupils, their gq[iejral deficiency in literature, an4 
the temptations in which they are placed to ne? 
gleet it altogether, the propriety, and even ne-* 
cfssity of suqh an arrangeinent are most striking.* 

It is. painful to run a parallel between two such 
schools as those of Glasgow and Ediaburgbt 
which must be viewed as rival competi/bpi^s for 
public patronage and reputatiop ; b.i^t in s^-mat* 
ter of «uch paramount iinportance as x^s^tipnat 
education, every feeling, of delicacy my^^t be sup- 
pressed. I)]othing, tben^ can be mofe glaringly 
pbvious, than thaf the method of te^M^hiiig i&o« 
ral philosophy at Edinburgh i§ mpst futile am) 
absprd. A lecture is pronc^unced upon a very 
difficult subject,, ii^ the hearing of a hundred and 
^fty or two hundred boys or very young qaen j coo^ 
cerniag which ifyej are not once asked a question^ 
not once qalled u pon to arrange their ideas, or to gi V9 
one proof that they haye paid the least attention^ 
No elementary class in any other university of 
Great Britain i^ taught in this manner. At S^ 
Andrew's, lyhere the moral, class meets but one 
hour a-day, as at Edinburgh, there are examina- 
tions and exercises. At Glasgow it meets tw<> 

'' ' ■ ■ I ' . I ■ n ■■» i-i I ■ , , , m 1,^ 

* See Note B, Appendix. ^ 
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lKmr8a«^c[ay> and one is set apart for exerdta* 
tions. At Aberdeen it meets three houiis a^-day, 
and the heads of ev«ry lecture are dictated to the 
$ti]dentSf who commit them to writing. Some 
sort of means, in short, is used eyeiy where but 
at Edinburgh, to ascertain whether the young 
men know what is going forward, whether they 
are diligent s^nd do any thing at home, what 
difficulties they encounter, and what assbtance 
they may require. In our metropolis, however, 
the professor has done his duty, according to the 
statutes pr practice of the university, when he 
has ascended his desk, and pronounced a dis- 
course of a proper length ; without having satis<^ 
fied himself that the half of bis pupils were pre^ 
sent, and without haying used any of the ordinary 
moans of teaching. A professor of Edinburgh 
college, in this»respect, appears in his class-room 
like the itinerant who gives his twenty lectures 
for a guinea; is happy to see a full meeting; but 
if the pi^rchasers of his tickets do pot attend,—* 
why it is their oiprn fault. Is this the discipline 
of a school for boys ! Has the nineteenth centu* 
Ty, so gloriously distinguished for recent im- 
provement, still to blush for thismockery of edu- 
cation 1 Has the university of Edinburgh, so 
justly celebrated for professional eminence, and 
for men who still adorn the records of science, 
still to answer for such pernicious absurdity 1 
But let me go on. 



- ' -^-^^ 
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Theflfttwrtl fkSimof^y or phyfAe etsM at Editor 
bnrgitt I am sorrf to toy » i^<;oiidumed cfuile in the 
M«e way as that of ethicis ;-»-^ leetnre is deKter«* 
ed fife ttmes a^wccdk^ wbidh the stod^tsts lire k(| 
to tiBproTe as titey see fit, having neither exami^^ 
nations to attend nor exercises t« perform^ 

At Glasgow, on th^ other hatid> the profesMt 
not only delivers a kctore erery day ^ bat be aU 
so devotes an t^onr to go over agsin wttti his pa« 
pits the subiect of it tn the way of examinattoii ^ 
and 3 third hour, three times a week, for a cmifBO 
of experiments. Tlilis fourteen hoars are enn 
ployed weekly in that seminary, to teach the 
same branch of science which in Edinburgh is 
got .over in fiveho«irs; — ^a circlmistance which 
pkme would lead to suspect deOciency in the 
mea^ of instruction which are used in it. 

It IS quite unnecessary to say any thiog more 
in proof of my i^tsertion, that Edinburgh has a« 
dopted the lecture- system of teaching to a much 
greater extent, aud much more exclusively, thao 
any other ScK>tish college; a^d that the plan af 
philosophical education which is acted upoa 
here, affords a very unfavourable specimea. of 
our academical instruction. 

. I amastonished that the thousand obvious adva»«' 
tages of regular application to study on the pait ^ 
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young men, do nothidoce tfaepatronsrof thi^dis^ ' 
ttnguished (eminary to -devise means for having 
ilie students under their care provided with ^liit^ 
able and constant eipploy ment, and also for sti« 
inulatiag them to industry and exertidn both in 
public and private. I8 it to be expected that a 
lad of sixteen will, from the mere love of informa- 
tion, follow a professor through the difficult and 
abstruse reasoning upon which conclusions in 
xtioral or natural philosophy are usually found* 
ed? or, taking this fw granted, will it be thought 
unnecessary to supply him with those motives 
^nd helps which arise from the inspection and ex- 
amination of his teacher relative to the opinions 
he may have formed, the inferences he may Imve 
drawn, and the stock of knowledge which he 
may have acquired? Indeed, without regular 
and frequent examinations, the professor has it 
i)ot in his power to ascertain whether or not he 
is, understood by his pupils, whether his argu- 
ments are level to their comprehension, or whe- 
ther, in short, the}'' are deriving any benefit from 
his lectures. In those seminaries where the de- 
tail df teaching i^ conducted on the plan of Glas- 
gpw college, the teacher enjoys several opportu- 
nities of discovering to what extent he has suc- 
ceeded in communicating his ideas, and of cor- 
recting what has been misconceived, or supply^ 
ing what is deficient, which are not possessed by 
those who teach on the Edinburgh sy^tsm. At 



the examination,' the answers of a few will pre^ 
sent to him the chief difficulties which hare been 
felt hy the whole ; and, by going over the sub- 
ject in di0erent language, by varying the illus- 
trations and by introducing familiar analogies he 
can hardly fail to reaider the drift of his reasoning 
intelligible to every capacity* But this is not 
all I for prescribing the leading topics of his dis- 
course as the theme of an exercise to be after- 
wards submitted to his inspection and read aloud 
in the class, he has another opportunity of guid- 
ing the understanding of his pupils to the precise 
meaning of the doctrines which he had taught, 
and of throwing additional light upon the ob-» 
sciirer parts of the subject. Experience, which 
is our best guide in matters of education, has 
proved to all who have paid attention to it, that 
without this process of drilling and exercising, a 
formal lecture upon the abstruse parts of science 
i$ of no use to a young man who has had no pre- 
vious acquaintance with it; and this remark^ 
which is applicable to lectures on every depart- 
ment of philosophy, is particularly forcible when 
it respects the problems and demonstrations of 
physics. It is indeed much to be regretted that 
our mathematical education is so imperfect that 
all the zeal of a teacher, ^ acting upon the best 
possible plan, will in general prove fruitless in 
those parts of natural philosophy where mathe- 
nuitics and algebra are necessary. But at Edii^- 
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burgh the means which are found to be most ei- 
ficacious in fixing the attention, and accelerating 
-the progress of the youthful mind in the more 
difficult departments of study, are not employed; 
and the student who might be induced to put 
forth all his strength in fair competition with his 
class-fellows, having no stimulus to rouse him to 
-slction, will be in danger of preferring ease to in- 
restigation, and present amusement to the hope 
of future eminence. 

I must not, however, conceal the fact, that a- 
mong writers on education there has been a 
considerable difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of making young people compose essays. 
Milton compares it to the plucking of untimely 
fruit, and the wringing of blood from the nose. 
Locke was aUo against the practice, and em- 
ployed both argument and ridicule to throw it 
into disrepute ; and, indeed, the exercises against 
which those great men pointed their strictures 
were so unsuitable to the talents and information 
of boys at school^ that it required not the autho- 
rity of their distinguished names to secure their 
abandonment. The practice alluded to was that 
of prescribing exercises to be performed in Latin 
prose or verse, upon subjects with which the pu- 
pils, from their- age and acquirements, could not 
possibly be acquainted ; and nothing was more 
common then to see a poor boy at school labour- 
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Ing at an oration or a poem in a dead l^f^gHage^ 
ivithout having two ideas at all coiinected Mfiik 
the theme which these compositions were iW' 
tended to illustrate. The result of this unreason^ 
able demand upon the intellectual penury of chil- 
dren was^ in many instances very distressing ; and 
tasked like the Israelites in £gypt> to make brkks 
without straw, they found tbemselv^es compel? 
led to go about, as Mr Locke expresses it, begging 
sense of one another^ — that is, a few to|>tcs, id 
spin out into a speech or an ode. This was in- 
deed to pluck unripe fruit, and to wring blood 
from the nose ; but the exercises t^ which I am 
now soliciting your attention as a necessaity piart 
of philosophical education i» Scotland^ ave not 
incompsUible either with the age or the know^ 
ledge of the pupal* Our system of essay ^writing 
always pre^^upposes* the communication of atople 
knowledge on the part of th« profei^or ; wbo» ia 
demanding written e^ercis^ fron> tibe students^ 
does not expect new thoU(ghts or striking iUnstear 
tions, but merely a repetiition of his own state* 
ments and remarks, clothed in their language* 
He furUfishes them with the sens^y and his views 
of profit are solely confined to the immifold ad- 
vantainges whiich result from the regular and. conh 
slant exercise^ of the mental fa^ulttea, and from 
the circulation of knowledge, however trite and 
common-place, through the und^cftand^ng^ oS 
the young. 
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TMe advaoUges fifipe^r to me to lie t«^^ 
mA to respeqt, in the first place, aeo»racy ^f)d 
precisioQ of thought; a94> secQodly, tbearcquife^ 
Qient of sp e^sy habit of compositioa, a«d a S^ 
cility c^ expression ; ^Hid although it may appeaf 
$ii|)er$iaou$ to illustrate these attainaieots by iiea- 
soniag ^r authority^ yet, as I have sai4 iso mnxM 
on the iiiipqrt;ance of systematic e^amitiatHMOs 
and cKercise^^ I hQP^ to \>e expensed should I be^ 
come a litt}e tedious by dweUing on tliem soiiie- 
what more particularly. 

. A3 to the subject-malter of a young maQ^f 
studies, then> nothing will contribute so mibeb 
to a clea^ perception of its nature, aad an. afcu* 
rate view off all iM. beamings, as the art of coim tx< r~ 
iacting a^d cofp^posing hia ideas. Lord Katies 
Hsed to say, ** If you wish to understand any 
question, wmte a. book mjion it ;'* 9ad a yonag 
person in particular will find, when be ^its down 
to arrange his thoughts oq an abstruse sttt^ect, 
tt^^t the vague conceptions which float in his 
mind, do not constitute knowledge ;— tbajt there 
is no sequence or connection ajoiongst them ; — 
that objections which he had deemed trivial, now 
interfere with all his conclusions ;-— that hi/s ai:^ 
guments have no s^i^ies or in^utuali support ;«-* 
that, in sha«;t,, he b^ genen»lview3, wittout Caci^ 
or instances ^poa whicii to rest tfaem. The knajb- 
ter must therefore be exan^ined api^w^ fresh. 
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sources of information must be laid open ; other 
Authorities must be consulted ; aud the general 
propositions, with the whole process of reason* 
ing arid inferences, must pass in review before 
his understanding. The knowledge which is 
acquired in this way is not only precise and ac- 
curate, but, which is of the greatest conse- 
quence, it is all the student's own ; and the la* 
bour which he bestowed upon the scattered ma- 
terials, constituted, according to the language of 
certain philosophers, the act of appropriation, by 
which they become his. It is not denied that a 
young man may occasionally make wrong con- 
clusions after the most careful and extensive ex- 
amination of premises; but this circumstance 
ought not to be urged against the free use of 
his intellectual powers, otherwise we must refuse to 
children the liberty of walking, because they 
sometimes fall and hurt themselves. If, indeed, tof 
pick up knowledge at second-hand were the object 
of education at a utiiversity, this risk of error 
would be folly; and memory being the only fa- 
culty which ought to be cultivated, the more 
nearly the student*s' mind resembled a sponge, 
the nearer would be its approach to perfection. 
If the pupil is to be carried on his teacher's 
biKrk through all the fields of science tod in- 
quiry, he will undoubtedly have no ufse for his 
o*rn legs; but what is to become of him whett 
he^ is laid down at the end of the course ? If/ 
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i)n$ireft>re, i yonttg man wishes to gi^iii iiirormk^ 
tioii, he miist employ his own faculties in the 
^areh of it, examine iiirith his Own eyes; weigh, 
measnre, and handle every object whose proi 
I^erti^ he wishes to lyicertain, and bte beholden 
to bis master for nothing but rules whereby to 
Conduct his investigatiomi. He mult alsO be re^ 
gular and assiduous in the practice of cbmpbsi* 
tioh, both to render his attlainmbnts accurate; 
dbid to impresi^ them upon his mbd ^-^an eier« 
dse which will gradually become more easy and 
pleasant, give him a greater conimand of his 
knowledge, enable him to Itrrange it systematic 
^ally, and to communicate it With ctearaes^ and 
precision. 

This eltpectatidn \% tbttnded Upoti that univer* 
sal law of human nature Which makei facility 
n^ult from the frequent repetitioil Of any act * 
And as^nient^ habits are acquire irf the same 
liray thU mere bddily habits (if there be any 
Mirictly such) at^ generated; there is every r6a«> 
son to Irely upon its accomplishment; How is 
it e:lpected that a student shall learn to commit 
his thoughts to paper with ease and perspicuity, 
tl the compoilition of Assays makes no part of 
his education ? h it hoped that a young man 
will leani to compose, by hearing his master 
tead his oWn Composition ? If sO, we need not 
despair of seeing Dr Johnson*s hypothetical case 



reduced to {>ractice^: and shoenmkeni muHStsBiB^ 
folly teachiog their appnentices by lecturt^s »«. 
Igde« .What ihen i^ould be thongbt of itbat 
sfanemi^ei^ft' braki <w^ifH>, in <>rdet to cobmbhiaw 
Gate the kooivtedge of his arti to a boy, wauld 
hang tkp an elegant s}loe as a. specimen of iV 
and read an elaborate discourse an boar erery* 
lawful day to this ptipil dn khe various kinds iof 
leather, with the effects' of steeping and b^alitt^ 
]t>-»H>nrbMap^, and ite .maniCoM p^roperties and 
Uses^-'**«on ro«n and brifeUei^, with theiipix)per 
quaritUite and magtiitudes cf each fot every p^N 
ticular purpose; fi^ith. endkss di^aertatiotis on 
the opinions! and practices of shoemakers Qfitill 
ages and nations, and on all kinds of .cloithb^ 
or ornaments for the feet, from the Roman san- 
dal doivi^r.t^ tjhe Hessian bot>l:? He wo^ld be 
sent to tfake^Lupalid ^yti:(in) aad tlia boy tb n 
ixia^l^er wliciivfiatd put an awl and ttir0iMi linlp 
his^handf) fipdf &upply hi"^ V^ith leather ;iii$tead 
ef lect«irea> The . wisdom of thosei. it,^^y bf 
f^arfd^ is »n0t inuch grioat^f who attempt. . ta 
tp^aqh tbe &^l?s Lettres and pii,ncipJes'of qo^« 
fositioa witl»0ut'praioti<pal e;s:er€iaes oi|,^ne wri^ 
^.^ r Vf^ undertsdce tQ te^iic^ moral science witb^ 
onit usi»g(ffteaja|S to make, tlie students either read; 
or write yor a; ho^ think thait ther doctrineaof phj^ 
dbs can be; successfully taught, without «ecuni]|; 
escertion and co-operation on the pairt of the 
p»pili Tbere iB notbiag, tlid^d, connected witli 
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thkmiil^ so snrpHflrng, as tIfSit a Aational semU 
nary should have gained any portion of pUbfic ap** 
)[>TObAtk>n' while pnrsutng a system of element* 
et*y iM^tiPuetion so gkringly deficient as that of 
£dinblHrgh; and it can be accounted- 'for only 
\»pOh ftie ground, that the distinguished charac^ 
lerti of the inen who t^eh hiive more Weight 
•With thfe p^nbltc than the plan updn whicK they 
^ondudedncation; liltTAMigh the former, 6omt 
pvrelA mth the latt^r^ is a thiiig of very inferior 
^dtiiiAeqnehc^. 

* If it were nedessi^ oh this point to appeal to 
^tath^rrty, I would r^r to the practice of att 
the universitiesr in Great Britain; and in .ordefr 
to show that I have m claim to originality ill 
these remarks^ I would quote a passage firom two 
writers whose opinions on matters of educatioii 
are entitled to much deference ; I mean Cicerft 
and Qfliiiitiliatt. The author of the Reply to the 
Edtnb^i:gh Reviewers, too, speaking of the ne* 
cessity of regular essays on composition, says, 
^* The thing itself strikes every one affirst sight 
t» reasonable ; and the experience of most per* 
«ons concerned in education bears testimony to 
its use. Without some exercise in*composition» 
4ftie student who has read even the best authors 
feds a difficulty and embarrassment in arranging 
Im thoughts on any given subject, in connect- 
ing, iUusCraling, and adorning them. Just as in 

I 2 
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t)ie ccmdact of life, if he b^s never been^aeelii^ 
toQied to think or act for hiosself, altl^pugh he 
may have lived among the purest examples^ ytt 
when called upon to actor reasoiiy he is apt U 
be diaconcerted, diffideio^^ and confused. In 
fact, the utility and almost necessity of practice 
IS so received a ma;icii]fi, . that we may fairly 
demand the strongest proof again^ it befiH« 
we give way*"-—'* Amapt^' says IXr JohnsQi^ 
f* should begin to write soon; for if^he waiti 
till his judgment is matured, his inability, through 
want of practice, to express his conceptions^ 
will make the disproportioo M .great betweea 
what he sees and what he can ^ittain, that J^ 
will probably be discouraged from writing at 
all.*' Dr Beattie somewhere, when representing 
Ihe necessity of making you^ men think f<>r 
tbemselves^ on philosophical subjects, says, that 
college lectures are useful, not as they store the 
mind with knowledge, but as they induce it to 
put forth i^ own powers; and he illustrates his 
position by comparing the mind which merely 
receives and retains knowledge to a granary, and 
the Que which exercises itself upon that Jc^ow* 
jiedge to a well cultivated field, which returns a 
hundred fold. But it is not necessary to appeal 
to any other authority than that of common 
sense, which dictates very clearly that in every 
kind of education the pupil must do something 
as well as the teacher ; and that it is guite imr 
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possible to form any intellectual habit without 
regular and constant practice. If, therefore, the 
Patrons of Edinburgh College wish to have edu- 
cation conduQted within her walls as it is con^ 
ducted everj where else, and as it must be con* 
ducted to be of any use to juvenile students, let 
them enable the professors of philosophy to teach 
at les&t two hours a-day instead of one, and to 
enforce regular attendance and regular exercises 
on the part of their pupils. At Glasgow, the 
philosophical classes are taught two hours every 
day, sometimes three; at Aberdeen, they are 
all taught three hours ; and why should they bo 
taught only one at Edinburgh, where the num^r - 
ber of students is greater than at either? In 
nay nqxt we shall proceed to the consideration o£ 
the system of study wtiich is acted upon at Aber- 
deen, and which you know is different from thi^ 
of all the other Scotish colleges, Meimtime I 
remain, A^c. 



LETTER VIL 



JIT DCAB SIR, 

A HE order in which the various branches of 
philosophy are taught at Aberdeen is so difier- 
ent from that of the other Scotish cdlleges, and 
the reasons for this difference involve considera- 
tions of so much consequence tp the general in- 
terests of education, that you will excuse me for 
detaining your attention a short time frpm the 
topics which you suggested relative to the public 
annual examinations at pur universities, to direct 
it to some remarks connected with the system I 
have just mentioned. I shall, in the first place, 
exhibit to you an outline of the system itself, 
extracted from the little work by Dr Gerrard to 
which 1 formerly made allusion, which will give 
you a more correct idea of the plan of study 
V^hich is pursued at King's and[ Marischal CoU 
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Uges thsaa you co^kl derive from any :otbeF ^oar« 
ler. It is as follows. 

" L The FIRST yenr \8 sj^nt in classical learn^ 
i0g under the prof essor^f Greek j whose business 
it is» not only. to leach that elegant language 
in which the sciences were first delivered, and 
iirhich^ by retaining their original terms, and by 
being used by those gre^t masters whose works 
are still acknowle4ged standards in them, must 
always be regarded as the fqundation of kuow^ 
ledge, but to open the jninds of youth, by ex- 
plaiiiiiig antiquity, by acqus^ijnting them with the 
lives sind characters of the chief classic authors, 
and by pointic^ out the u^s of literature, or the 
various purpose^ it serves in life, 

4 *' II. In the NEXT year, as much of the stu- 
denCs time as the professor thinks proper is spent 
in reading the Greek aqd Latin classics, both 
that they may still improve in these languages, 
the great conduits through which anc^ient learo- 
ing is comniunicated to us, and that, by being 
conversant with the best authors, they may early 
acquire a taste for works of genius. 2 They 
are to be instructed . in historj/, both ruitural 
-and civiU along with the elements of geography 
and chronology^ on which civil history depends. 
The study of these is judged to be a just inter- 
mediate step between the study of languages 
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and geoerd tfi^MmngB conceraisg thii^« His|- 
tory conveys to a youog mind instractioasadapu 
ed to its facultiest which at the same time open: 
and prepare it graifu'ally for appreb^idiog the 
conclusions of philosophy. Farther, on the facts 
that history, especially natural, relates, philoso- 
phy, which is but a picture of the real constito* 
tions and laws of things, must be entirely found- 
ed. In the prosectttioa of it there must be a 
perpetual intercourse between the mind and na- 
ture. Philosophy can never be further improved 
than in proportion as history is perfected; our 
knowledge in the one and the Qth^r must keep 
pace, for history relates the phenomena^ and 
philosophy explains and accounts for them. The 
study of history, particularly natural . history, 
must therefore be proper to precede that of phi- 
losophy, not only as it opens the mind, but also 
as it furnishes it with the requisite materials, 
^These are parts of l^nowledge entirely omitted 
in the forikier method of university education, 
though of the greatest utility and mtiment in life^ 
And it is, they apprehend, a considerable advan- 
tage in their flew plan of teaching, that by it 
these useful branches of study are introduced in« 
to the scheme of education. Natural history, 
besides its advantages already mentioned, is the 
immediate foundation of almost all the arts of 
life, a&^riculture, gardening, manufactures, medi- 
cinesj ^c. The professor to whose share it fall^ 
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does not cotifiiie it to mere descriptions of Qait«« 
tal bodies, their yarious qlnsses, ciiaracters, prin« 
cipleg, and. pans $ but gives ao account also of 
the varioas uses of these natural bodies, and of 
the principles of the several arts in life which 
depend upoq, and are employed about them. 
Nor is civil history restricted to a narration of 
epochs and fiicU^ tboogh in that the foundation 
is laid, but it extends to an explication of the 
CMises of the rife end fell of states, and of the 
great retolaiioils toat have happened in the worlds 
and to reflections on characters^ tnaiiners, pus* 
toms, jcc which constitutes its usefulness in ge- 
neral, and must render it peculiarly advantage* 
ous to young persons, by conveying iporal in* 
struction % example ; by forming a h^bit of atf 
tention to' the great transactions of men; by 
supplying their want of experience by that of 
others, and by making them in a great measure 
aciquaipted with the world before they- come to 
act a part in it. 3. At the same time the stut 
dents in thi^ class attend the professor of mathe- 
matics fdr the elementary parts, as the knowledge 
of the mathematical sciences is an absolutely 
necessary ^ey to the philospphjj^ of bodies. 

<^ III. As material objects arc the mQst fami-s 
liar to young minds, and experiments and rea- 
sonings concerning them are most level to their 
cupacities^ the students, in the thirp' year of 



ikmr. caime» etiter.bn the study df natural and 
experifliienlftl p4iilMophy» and are ios.tructed i« 
its 'Several bran<^bes, mechanit^* hydrostatics^ 
poeiiivatics, Qptics^ astronomy* inaffQetism, .elec# 
thoiiy, aod any otliers wbiob farther dis^avierief 
may add to the parts already cultivated. 3. Thejr 
are» as far as time wiU allow, instructed in ttj^ 
principles of criticism and .tba bfeUes lettr^^ 
9* Tbey at tlie same time coiitiQue tbeir mathe* 
natical studies, so as tbey may go hftpd in band 
niftb their studies iu.tbe diiSerent partis c^ natu-» 
xai pbiloacf^by.^ 

*^ In the LAST year of .the philosophic course 
me taught, K Pneun»atology, or the natural 
philosophy of spirits, including the doctrine af 
the nature, faculties, and states of the kumaqt 



• The professor of Dnathematics, the first year the 
ftvidents are uivder his care, explains to them the true 
piinciplea of aritbmeticy teaches £uclid's Elements of 
Geometry, plane tr^gonooletry, practical geometry i^ 
geography, and the first principles of algebra. The 
second year of their course with him, he teaches 
spherical trigonometry, spherical geometry, conic 
sections, and astronomy ; and carrie<% his pupils for* 
ward to the higher parts of algebra. Tlie tliird ye^r 
he teaches the highest pacts of algebra, the doctrine 
of the quadrature of curves, and flustioos, and soo^^ 
part^ of $ir Isa^ac Nevvtop's f^riuciples of PhUoso|ihy^ 



Hiind.-rrahd natural tfieotogjr. S. Moral pliH## 
^Qpby, containing ethics, jarispradefice and pcM 
Kticd, th€$ study of thete being accompanied with 
the perusal erf some of the best ancient monsdbte^ 
84 Logic, or the laws aqd rnles of inventing^ 
t>roving, retaining, and commtttrtcating know*^ 
ledge ; along with, 4* Metaphysics. 

** The three professors of philosophy i|nd tbef 
professor of Gneek attend their atudents throe 
hours a*day as formerly^ during the whole of the 
Session of college, which coimmenoes on the fin^ 
day of Novembefi and ends in April/^ 

* Of the rery lin^ited and inadequate provbioi^ 
ijiade for Hterature, and particularly for Greeks 
I have already spoken; and it is surprising that 
|he learned men who ah^anged the above system 
pf academical Iqstruotion, did not set apart more 
^han five months for the study of this language, 
which is universally acknowledged to be quite 
indispensable to the fonnation of a literary cha^ 
racier, whether it be regarded for embeUishmeofc 
or use. I am aware that at King's there is a 
second Greek class, which the students on the 
foundation are obliged to attend two' days in the 
week ; and that at Marischal's.^ the professor of 
humanity, or^ as he is denominated, the &rsfr 
philosophy professor, is allowed to ** spend at 
|nuch of the student's time as he thinks proper 
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IB readiog Ae Greek and Latin cbsiics/' ^ 1^ 
it is well known that at the former the bursars, 
who are oomparaUyely few in number, are al* 
most the only pnpils who avail tiiemselves of the 
arrangement I have oiieDtioned ; and that at the 
latter Greek is not at all introduced. Thus it 
happens thai at two seminaries^ vhich (he stu- 
dents usually enter about fourteen years of age^ 
Greek Is almost aitirely oe^ected ; and at Ma* 
rbclttil college, in piurtiQular, I was sorry to find 
that even those wh« w^P wiUiQg hf|d no 'ppport 
tonity to continue the study of that language 
notil they reached the cl^ of qoipr^l philoso^ 
pby, where the professor found it necessary to 
abstlact a little time from logic an4 i^hics tq re. 
Yite jkhe Greek griim|iiar« With i^ard to Lattn^ 
malU;ers are, if pos^ihle^ still more unpromising^ 
^ this language seems not tq be refid at all at 
this college s ai any rate, not in the reguIar^ 
course of education. My correspondent says, 
<^ Th^ students at; Mc^rischal's now read no 
Greek or Latin during either the ^cond or third 
session^'' Now, we know the first is devoted 
j|0ldy to Greek ; and if there be no Latin rea4 
^ther the second or third sessipn, it cannot 
be read at stil, unless it be admitted in company 
iRrith Greek ipto the departm^t of logip an4 
morals.. The prpfessor of humanity acts, no 
doubt, from the views which seem to him moi^ 
i|dvantagepu§ to |iii; papils j' bi(t as he has tlir^ 
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hours a*day «t h\i dispobalt it wotild cettmsiy - 
faH m with the cooimoii'iilsiee ideaa of uiiltty^ 
mud manifest; at the same timet a pleaiiiig degrM 
of deference to the opinions ol the distiiigniriied 
men who fbraied the plan <lf edhication of wfctidi 
hecondnctd a part> were he to derote one <^ 
tbose hours to ancient literature. 

< But this is not the cAjjeet which I had. princi^ 
pally in new^ wh(en I invited your attention to thd 
Aberdonkn syst^n. • It is the onler and amyige'^ 
mtuts of the cdutse at large #fakb deman4$ yout 
notice. IhOgsc, as was stated, is not introduced 
here iminediately after the languages, as at the 
other Scotisk coHeges; but gifeii place to history^ 
mathematics, and natural pfailoMphy, during the 
second and third session, and is itfterward taught 
along with ethical sciasce during the fourth. 
Now, it strikes m«, that inuch might be said iA 
support of this arrangement ; audi indeed, a gi'eat 
deal was said to excelleiit purpose by the people 
who fomled and introduced it. It would emjrfoy 
too much time to go over their arguments at 
length; and they seem to rest upon this ftmdar 
mental position, that the philosophy of body is 
more suitable than the philosophy of mind toen« 
gage the attention and cultivate the faculties of 
youthful students ;> and that it is necessary to lay 
up a stock of knowledge, before entering upon 
the study of the various kinds of erideoce which 
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indiice bdief> or the.tuks of r^^ofiiiig considlen 
ed 49 ftn.art In otbbr word»» it iarequbite be-^ 
fore you begia to rofi90ti» to hwt ^oaiietfaiog^ to 
reMOD about ; and ^bdbfe you itt yoorself to re^ 
view Md estimate tbe< differrat species of evu 
tAetiQ^) and the various kinds of tc^tioiony, to bavtf 
It in your power, to recoUlsat instances in :wlitdi 
you formed your judgment upon actual examina* 
tion of j^roof^ indk^ eot^parc^ etamplai) of con* 
dusioi^s founded iiftoh different jptinc^ptesrof pro^ 
bat»m» *' Lpgifi/* lit Js jns^^ remarloedp " it 
})f60i8ely tbe £«toie to - philosiE^f^y that; works cm 
Criticism are tb<pq«try; The riiles oT criltcism 
arts formed by an accurate scrutiny and exacm* 
patifn of the best works »of poetry. To oiie who 
hadn^ver r^ a^itiea^, Ui0se rUiei would be ob^k 
ficure and uselesa; hd oiKdd not comprehend them^ 
far less would he be able to form a judgitient of 
iheir justness, aftdof the reasons oil wliidh 4faey 
nrft foubded. If one peruses tbe blast poetical 
Iperfonnalices, be will acquire sOiiie <b^^e of 
laste, though he has ntver professedly studied tbe 
riiles of .t:riticism ; and be will^ at tbe^same tiawi 
lay iXi. materials and obtain a stock of es^amplei 
iWbich may render iLhese rules inteUigibie to himi 
and enable him to judge whether they are juat or 
iUot/' These observations illustrate very cleeiily 
the relation that subsists between logic and tbe 
Imowledge of things in. general ; we must hare 
made the acquisition of a certain portion of flci^ 
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%M04 before Hie 4d>i be prepared to undei^sland 
the Jtielbod or laws according td ivhich the tn\nd 
operated in Ite' process of inference or dedudien. 
To « itoake- the study of logic iotroductory . to pbi-^ 
IqsOphy, is therefore to g^ve it an improper placei 
an4 is; in faclj to retaiti th0*or4^ and principlea 
of $0h<4a$tf^!ediuK;atton, wheatJiriEU; education it« 
9el^ haft been e)sp)0ded No man in modern tiinoa 
r^ard»diafle^icfli.^s the orgtnwt or inslrtiment 
ly which knowledge \$ a^^quired^ or iosiits that 
rules ofreMooipg mmt be first studied Md com^^' 
BHitted to metnory^ ahd afterwards applied to tbo 
sciences^ moral amid physical. Logic, properljh 
9&:oiMed» iSy^ in maltty^ very Ihtle attended to in 
^ny Scotish boHege; and tfoe^> classes which take 
their designation from thatterm;, embrace a^pe^ 
eies of study partly Kterary^ and partly pneumar^ 
tot^ical, which is deitomitiated a course of 
logic, rather because it occupies the place of the 
ancient diakctics, than because it has muda in 
coimnoa with that celebrated iriveotion. 

Now, it must undoubtedly strike you, that the 
pNxfessors at Aberdeen entertained very just views 
qI •education, when they substituted matbematici 
}n place of logic ; and thus secured the best foun^ 
datipn in the imtids of their pupils for scientific 
attainments, and the general improvement of 
their understandin&fs. Mathematics have been aU 
most universally regarded as the most suitable lo- 
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^e ^ith which io commence a course of slcii^i^ 
ihical study, both on account of the vigour and* 
firmness which th^ impart to the intellect, imtf 
also for the i^uick discernment of sofi^istry iind th^ 
love of sound reasoning which th^y haturally in^ 
spire. They afford, indeed, a species of discip« 
line to the miild, whibh is to be d<^rived fh>ikl 
no other exercise; inure it to strict argument, and 
a rigid exanlination of particulars; and are calcii* 
lilted, above all, to form that habit of close and 
undivided attention, without which there can h6 
no eminence in science^ The subjects which 
constitute the preliminary education of young 
men at the three other universities of Gotland; 
partsike too much of speculation and hypothesis} 
and tend rather to inflate the mind, than to stor^ 
it with knowledge. They get too soon immersed 
in discussions which puszled Berkeley and Locke; 
Reid and Hume ; and skimming over the varioui 
opinions and doctrines which have been succats^ 
sively maintained and exploded by the most in^ 
genious philosophers, they generally carry away 
ndthing from the classes of the second and tbfrd 
years, but a mass of confused notibns and indis^ 
tinct recollections ;— -<>f which the ordinary v^ 
suit is a certain shallow and talkative pedantry; 
and a premature and pertinacious dogmatism on 
theories of taste and ethical systems. This, in 
truth, is the knoiyledgfK which puffeth up^ an4 
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tiie mQre useless and para^doxicai it is, the greater 
jjfi.4he inflatiop which it prodii^e^. , , ., 

<^- • •'. ■ ' •• .- ' ' '/. ■ •■• .' . - « • ^ 
Jai^rtaiply dpnpt repommendthattb^ sul^ects to 

4y high I allude should be withheld altogether froa^ 
the examination of young men at college ».,but 
merely that, as they have no tendency to checkthe 
loose and careless manner of thinking .which is 
natural to youth, or, to. beget habits of close and 
accurate reasoning, they should be postponed un^ 
til the int^Iectual, character is somewhat formed 
and decided. . The knowled.ge which is either.lost 
or gained by. the ordina-ry method of study, is in* 
deed,. comparatively speaking, of little moment $ 
but th^ habits of thinking, the taste and^predilec* 
tions which are th us almost unavoidably formed, are 
matters of the very utmost consequence. Specula- 
tive opinions, which have no relation to objects of 
sense and .are incapable of being determined by an 
appeal to first prihciples, naturally degenerate ei- 
ther into a wild eccentricity pf judgment, or into 
a deep an(i settled scepticism relative to the deci- 
sions of the human understanding at large. Whea 
the mind is once let loose in pursuit of the airjr 
doctrines of pneumatplogy and moral ^science, it 
cannot afterwards submit to be hampered by_ the 
closeness of mathematical reasoning, . and , tp as- 
cend step by step the difficult p^th which jeads 
to strict demonstration. It happens^ accordingly* 
that the gl-eater number of the students at Edin- 
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Iburgh and Glasgow neglect mathematics and all 
tlie lidble'^ciericefs which are founded upoQ them, 
to such a degree^ that, in the natural phiioso|[>hy* 
classes of both colleges, there are not more thaa 
^fght or ten youtig iifien in a session' wkib can ac« 
dompahy the professor through all Ifche stages df 
an eleinentafy problem iii mechanics or astrbn<> 
notny. In fact, mathematical studies are tidd iti 
cbmplete cbntem][>t by the silly boys whose minds 
have been seducedknd depraved by speculation;-^ 
the consequence of which is, that at both semlna- . 
rte^, Euclid is mad^ to give place to essays on mob 
rtf evidence and theories of virtue, and the Prin« 
c^^ia of Newtbn are postponed to the 'fanciful no« 
tibns of Berkeley and Hume. Thinking oil suclif 
subjelcts is pleasant, because every one m^y thinlt 
aii he chooses,' dnd wiihoiit any effort ;<— and when 
the'judgm^ht is tired, imagination takes the reinsJ 

To prevent or correct this loose and unpbiloso* 
phical Cskst of mind, nothing couldbebetterdevise^^^ 
than the systi^bf acsulemical slitidy at Aberdeen; 
which gives a decided preference to matbemati^* 
cat inquiry during the secbnd and third yeisurs ci 
atbtidiaiic^,' and pbstpones logic and ethics lintit 
the cobciiiding i^ssibn of th^ course. Natural 
hislory is jirobably misplaced in their Gurricu- 
lum ; as it would iriequire more titne ^o know' it* 
thbroughly than can be spared at so early a stage 
of the pupirs progress > wA a smattering of mine-^ 
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Millfiiyy like ait Mher dmMtering^, lini ^6 iik)re 
Iwrai^ tiiaia good fty hoji at a htimanity chtis lA 
ittr other respecM^ hoWever, the order ahd coti* 
HMtioli which are established among tli^ severat 
4b|>arferaeiit9 of philosophy^ prove very coAtine^ 
ittgly, thai Dr Geranl and^ His colleague^ cofii^ 
Mlted^ in their » Plan of Education/* not dniy th^ 
MitamI r^tioniand dependence which sabsidt i^ 
SHmg the vartotts branches Of' science, butalMf 
the beet method of ^sciplining and invi^oralingf 
tkeitiiildsof the stadentB. 

It isf in the arnEitigetlietit» too; moni thaii ill ally; 
ifeiingelaSythMtHesystein of Aberdeendiffers froni 
Aose of tbe other iitliver^ties, ibr the subjects o^ 
atady in aHitire H^ry mnoh the silme. Buti ih a 
(ooune of' preparatory education, of^ which the 
chief object ii^ feo^ coltivate the mentad poweri 
ftiid to inspire a love and relish for the pursuits o^ 
aetencoi terangemeiit is a point of the gi'eattei 
ioqaortanoe ; fbr ihat^ Which comes llr^t'ifi the or« 
dfer'cif study^ will'probably determine the liUe of 
fiitnreiitiqairy^ atid give achiiractertb all the sutU 
se^Mnt' operations' of taiste and judgment. Iii 
fiUft^UMb proved tO^be the case both' at Ediii« 
burgh and Glasgow, where the favourite esterbisei 
are those of metaphysics and morald ; at Cam^^ 
bfidgOi where the studeuts^stre addicted t^- ma^ 
tbematicf; ahd al Oxibrdi tttfere ihey eitM iti 
aMieiitliteratUffti 

k9 
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Now^ as the grtetest desideratum m joxAhfnl 
minds is close and accurate thinking, — a strict re-r 
gard to first truths and the laws qf evidence,--^ma^ 
thematical knowledge shoiild take the lead in^ve^' 
ry course of study. Speculations on moral Ii-> 
berty and the moral Sense, will come in to better 
purpose afterwards, when the student has become 
a little acquainted with the workings of his own 
inind, and been accustomed to reflect on the mo«- 
tives which carry bim to action. Indeed, the na* 
ture of things seems to require, that the study of 
our intellectual and active powers should be de- 
layed, mitil we have had considerable practice in 
judging and reasoning; for as reflection upon the 
operations of our own minds is the only mediumr 
through which we can acquire any knowledgie^bf 
thought and filing, it is necessary that we should 
have a stock of ideas and sensations, upon which 
to exercise that faculty, before we proceed to 
trace the laws and properties of thought and (eeU 
ing in general. We perforai/ it is true, in very 
e^arly life, all the acts of mind which constitute 
the snbject- matter of pneumatology ; but it is 
)ate before we can acquire distinct notions of 
themj( or can easily and readily make them, the 
object of our contemplation^ 

. Even in this point of view, then, the Aberdeen! 
system is better than tho^e of St Andrew*s, Glas-* 
gowy and ' Edibburgh. It is more skilfully ae-' 
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oominodated to the natural openings of the hu- 
man mind^ and to the dependency and conhec- 
lion 6f the sciences. It is niore consentaneous, 
ill. short, to the Baconian philosophy ; and it i$ 
not easy to discover upon what ground the uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Glasgow retained the 
order of teaching which had beeVi acted upon by 
the scholastics, after having exploded the systems' 
themselves which those celebrated persons taught. 
When logic was regarded as the organon of know- 
]adge,-r^theinsttiiinent by which the sciences were 
to be le8rned,'*-it was reasonable to begin the aca« 
demical course with the study of it ; but now, 
when it is Y^onsidered tnerely as the natural his- 
tory of the human intellect, the review and ex«^ 
planation of itspperationSi it ought not assuredly ' 
to hold the same place. 

It would certainly be very desirable to see ma- 
thematical studies a little more popular in our two 
greater seminaries than they are at present ; for 
as they contain the most perfect exiampie of rea- 
soning, .they could not be cultivated without pro* 
ducing the best effects. Almost every writer on 
education has recommended mathematics. <' In ' 
geometria partem fatentur omnesesseutile^n tene- ' 
risaBtatibuH/' says Quinlilan, ^ Agitarl namcjue 
^uimos, atque ac.ui ingenia, et celerttatem per<* 
pipiendi: ipde concedunt*'-^" I mention^ 4iia- * 
t|\ematics," says L^ocke^ " as a way to settle in 
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t)ie mind a habit of reasoning closeljr and ia 
train. Net that I think it necessary that al( 
men should be deep mathematicians, but that, 
having got the tpqy qf reasoning which thtft studjf. 
necessarily brings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge as 
they shall haye occasion/' At neither of the 
colleges I have named is geometry a faveorite 
study; and at Edinburgh, attendance op the 
mathematical profe2»sQr is not deemed necessary 
to complete a regular course of education^ .la 
the session befpre last it was conjectured that an 
ancienl statute enjoined such attendance upoA a 
certain class of students i and a decree was aiw 
cordingly passed by the Sknofust Academdcus^ 
ordaining that thenceforward evcfy young man 
ytutlying for the church should fee the professor 
of mathematics. This was one step at least to^ 
war4s, the encouragement of matbematica) scif 
ence; and fi^ine 9S the friends of triiie learning 
had hegi^ tQ OQ^gratnUkte themselves vpoii the 
prod^ect eif its revival : But, wifortunately, at 
the coasmenjcement of hst session it was^ di»t 
(^oyered thc^ tl^ said ancient, statute had beeft 
jgniainterpreted ; and the Senatus^ with becoming 
Can4Qnir and hti^&ijKty, acknowledged their blon-^ 
der, a^d l^cin^ed the compulsory ordinance. 
Students of every dee iption are therefore at \i- 
herty, once more, to^ attend the chsBi of natural 
jpl^ijfofippi^y wttbout haying studied niatl^ematiGs ^^^ 
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tpat isj to listen to the ipost profound and intri^ 
cate demonstrations in physical science, withput 
having read the Elements of Euclid. The mo* 
tive , which actuated the Jearned gentlemen was 
no doubt benevolent and humane. It miRht be 
more convenient, they believed, for |5ome lads to 
study geometry elsewhere ; and it would be se- 
vere an4 tyraniiicjal to compel them to pay twic^ 
for this branch of knowledge, or to yd^j twice af . 
mWAfor it at the university as it could be l^ad.for^ 
every where glse^. But, if this) principle w^re to^ be 
a little extended^ what would bqcoipe pf /^it^e ^lu.Sr.. 
triousjcorporat'ion of teachers who have thug j^i^veii , 
to it their sanction I Lpgiq also njight peft^aps^be . 
studied elsewhere at h^lf^the mpnejr -, ^nd if tji^ 
iDonopoly of ^thjc^ ^ere given up, tj^e pr^seQ(., 
prices^ it naight be apprehended, cpiU^iSCsirqeljr. 
be supported The old system of thirling^ la, 
fact, ought not to be tampered with -, for, how- 
ever distant the mill may be, however scanty the 
water, and however indifferent the whole appa- 
ratus* for grinding, customers will still be forth- 
coming so long as they have no alternative. 
Besides, this accommodation to our poverty 
might have shown itself in another point of view^ 
and since their bowels of compassion were actu* 
ally in motion at the commencement of session 
1812-13, the Senatus might have withdrawn 
more than one resolution. It was barely con- 
sistent, perhaps, to raise the fees 25 per cent, in 
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all the clasies, and then, for the love of mercy, 
to exempt the theological students from attend- * 
ance upon mathematics. 

At Glasgow, the affairs of geometry are \n 
the same hopeless, unprotected, and despised 
condition. The professor is indeed invested with 
the power of citing to his presence, with a view 
to examipation, every student who has entered 
the physical cIslss without having attended his, 
and of remanding him to the Elements if be be 
found deficient. This, it must be owned, is a 
kind of check upon complete and total neglect 
or mathematical knowledge 3' — ^but it shows no- 
thing so clearly as the contempt into which this 
useful study ^as fallen, and the consequent ig- 
norance Which must prevail relative to all the 
noble and sublime sciences which rest upon it. 
Adieu. ' 
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DEAR SIRj^ 

^LMQST tlie only topic that remains to he con<f. 
ridered, is the public annual examination of young 
men at college y and it is a matter of so much im- 
portance, that we shall take a pretty extensive 
view of the various practices which have been 
adopted in relation to it, both at the English and 
Scotish universities. So much has been lately writ- 
ten, by the author of the Reply, and MrH. Drum- 
mond, relative to the whole* routine of Oxford edu- 
cation,and pa^ticu^arIy with respectto theuniyer^i- 
ty or public exapiinations, ths^t it must seem su- 
perfluous to say any thing more about them ; and 
the account pf Cambridge, which constitutes the 
first article in the Appendix to this little volume, 
is ^0 Jfull ^pd satisfactory, that it cannot require a 
supplement*. Fcom what has been thus laid he^ 
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ibre us, then, we see v^ clearly that the public 
examinations at both these seminaries embrace a 
severeandimpartial scrutiny into the acquirements 
of the students ; and that those examinations, in 
particular^ which respect academical degrees and 
honours, presuppose a very close and intense ap^ 
plication to study. The ^Hrst public examina* 
tton is held at both Oxford and Cambridge upon 
the commencement of the third year; but ^ it is 
also the practice,* w^ ar^ informed, of most of 
the colleges in the former university, to examine 
every student, at the end ol each term, on the 
studies of the term ; on which occasion he pre* 
aents written notes and abridgments which he hair 
£>rmied, and gives an account of other things he 
has read, connected with the main course of his 
studies. The cfiiief scrutiny, however, takes place 
at the examination for the bachelor's degree ; 
wbeii the student has not only this honour in 
view, but also the high distinction of having hia 
name enrolled in one of the classes of literary or 
acientifical proficiency, 

*' At this examination the student presmts what 
number of classical authora he pleases, proVided' 
they be not less than three, and those of the high- 
efr order, including both languages. It is not un* 
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Btfinil for tlioie i^%n> lutti at the highest fionoutt* 
to mention Homer^ pindftr, one, two, or three of' 
the Greek Tragedians, and Aristophanes. Tbu* 
cgrdides is seldotn omitted. The other historians 
and the OTtttors are also indilded, aceording iti' 
the student's line of reading hai^ been. Of Latiti 
anthors, besides the poets of the Aitgnstan age, 
Livff Tacitos, Cicero, Ja^enfil, and Lneretiu^ 
are the most nstid. In the books that he tiame^ ' 
he i» e3{pected to be well and accnrately v^rsecf* 
And allhongh great eiicotnrageitoeni is gii^en to an 
eidarged rsnge, yet a hasty and unscholar^like 
maffner of residhig, however e^ittemive it itaay he, 
wfl) not obtain reward, and is in fttct mach cfis- 
ceufttenanced/'^ Since tfaisr account was writ* 
ten, it is usnaf, I have been tofd by a member 6t 
the imiversity, fir i*ie best hrfbrmed yonng men, 
who are candidates ht the first chii^ of academic 
cal honours, to take up a greater number of 
books than b siatecF by the authw^ of the Reply. 
And Of Bate more particnTarly, it has been very 
(common for such persons to fake up a regular 
series both of the Ghreefc and Latin historians; in 
whkb th^y are minntefy* es:aminiefd with respect 
to tfie characters and events recorded by the his* 
torian, the chronology, geography, &c: besides ' 

f..\p ■■■ ■ .1. yiMp i I . ! I . 1 . ■ . 1 .. t.ll iii ■ wi'imji i '"m ■ ." ■ *»- 
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^ving proof of their acquaintance with theltau' 
guag^ in which the history is written; 

" Of those who are thought worthy of hcK^ 
nonrs, there s^re two classes in the branch of li* 
terature^ and two in that of mathematical sci- 
ences ; and nothing hinders a candidate from . 
being distinguished in each, bmneh. Indeed, 
this double honour is very frequent* The se^ 
cond class of eac^ department is divided into 
t^o parts, an upper and a lower ; so that, in 
fs^cl, there are three clstssei^ of honours in litera^ 
ture, ai^d three in mathematics. The individuals 
of each class su^e arranged among themselvea, - 
not according to merits but in alphabetical order^ 
It has usually hs^ppened, that above one^third of 
the whole nuniber of candidates have been placed 
in the list of honours ; but of these the far greater 
part are in the lower division of the second class*, 
All these names are printed ; the names of those 
who sioiply pass an<]( obtain no honour are. txQt 
printed. If s^ny candidate is rejected, it passes 
sttb silentiq. H'\s certificate is not delivered to 
him. — ^The sghool ^s. in genct^al much crowded 
during the examiqatiourweelcs, especially wheipi a 
candidate who enjoys any previous reputatiqin is to . 
ftppear. In such cases, a strong interest is excite4 
^mong aU orders, and great attentiotris paid.'*^ 

At Cambridge, the examinations ar^ not l,^ 
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jKsquetit nor less severe ; and in cH*der to ha?tf 
^ more complete view of the practices of ouif 
southern neighbours, I shall quote a paragraph 
or two from the Communication to which I hav« 
alluded. " Every subject^'* says my correspon- 
dent^ ^ is perused with the most elaborate fni- 
nuteness ; and, to prevent its being alienated from- 
the mind, as soon as the college lectures on it 
have eeas^d, there are, I have Already infornied 
^you, annual examinations ^t Trinity (at St John's 
they are half-yearly,) for the purpose of revising 
their late acquisitions. These continue three or 
four days, and are conducted with great dili« 
gence ; and at the close of the examination, a 
classification is made out, conformable to the 
ability the young men have displayed/' 

The details relsltive td the public eksiminatiba 
for the Bachelor's degree are very interesting; 
** This commences," he observes, *• on a Mon-^ 
day morning, at eight o'clock, about the middle 
of January, and is continued for eight hours on 
each of four successive days ; at the expiration 
of which j the candidates are arranged in fresh* 
groupes, with the most scrupulous regard to thef 
degree of proficiency they have exhibited during 
this arduous trial The examination is then te^ 
sumed on the Friday, and sometimes continued 
till a late hour at night. On Saturday mornidg, 
thed^isive and ultimate classification is append^ 



«} to ^ pillars in the senate-house. The ioifi 
pwssion of anxiety with which this is peiused 
^7 the young men^ will hardly be eonceived by: 
ipy but those who ha^e devoted three years tf» 
the keen and continual prosecution of that stu- 
4ie8» with the anticipation of this interesting^ 
moment always before their eyes* 

This catalogue is called the Tripos Papen. It 
contains genendly aboutforty names, selectedfromr 
eighty or ninety^ thenumber who annually gradui-r 
aite. The forty are divided into three grades; audi 
the names in each grade are not arrangi^ alphabet 
tici^Uy, butaccordmg to a scrutiny of their attain-' 
])cients> as exacts minute, and prolonged) ascan be^ 
considered. either practicable or necessary." 

But it is chiefly with the annual examinations 
in our own univ^mties that we are concerned^i 
and in all of them except, -Bdinburghj there is a^ 
public and formal examination/ either at the be^ 
ginning or the end of every session^ At St An4> 
4rew!s and Aberdeen it takes place at the closev 
of the session, and at. Glasgow, soqo after the^ 
commencement of it It is conducted by^ two> 
IMrcrfe9SQrsia the presence of the p[iincipai^ and 
of ^a ^ea^ ^concourse of students. 

AttSt Andrew^s, says Dr Grierscin> *' 09 the 
risingjof :the:Se$sioq in the beginningof/Miijt; Um 
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sttideiits a^re exainined before th^ umi^^^ty:^ 
Thejrare convened in the gi;eat hall below tfa^^^ 
University library, and each professor ^xamines^ 
his own class. The two principals apd the pro*^ 
fessors^ all attend op the ocqasion^ B:a^ ^ff^Sff^: 
are admitted. The examinatioi^s (;o^mpiily la0, 
for ibur days^ and ari^ con^ucjted in ^uph a wnj. 
as to be a very good test 1>oth of the i^bijiti^, 
and method of the teachers;, ^P^P^* ^l^^. tal^i^ 
aitjentiofi, and proficiency of the stifdents,^'* 

At both the college^ of Ab^rd^Qi t^e ant)v4, 
exautiination takes place, I believe, in. the mpnlh, 
of March, and is conducted near][y ip.thc. saotfi. 
way as at St Andrews^ but as I an^ bet|er, ai;^. 
^uaii^ted witji the practice of G^asg^^ t)^?^a.O^ 
wy other university, t^shall describe it. a little^ 
inore minutely. ^Avly in the^ mjpnth of Decein^^ 
ber« the public, or JB^ackstonCf examination, is be;-, 
gun in tlielitersu-y ai^dphjllospphic^^^^ ao4; 

continues aboi^t three weekf; di]^]:ing w^bipl^ time^ 
every pupil is pa,iticuiarly .an^ strictly exietf^ji^^^ 
on the studies of the preceding yeax.' It com« 
inences with^thc|. students o|| tb^ physics,. cla,^; 
wWo are examined on ethics and jurisprudence*, 
by the pit>fessor of moral| philpsppby. in thepn^, 
sence ot the principal, the professor of natural., 
pnilospp^Y, andjof several hund)(;ed of jthe junior, 

^ *'* '"♦ See Delmeatipns of St Andrew's. 



iilQdenU. The young ^en attending the ethical 
tclass are examined by the professor, of logic i. 
those attending the logic by the professor o£ 
Greek, and those of the Greek class T)y the 
professor of humanity, oh their respective de- 
partments of study. As ethics and logic, are wide 
fields, aiid the student ejcposed to examination 
on every part of the course over virhich he had 
been conducted the . former year, the questions 
are necessarily confined to the general principles 
and the chief pQint$ pf discussion ; and wer^ it 
riot that he had beien trained by regular and inces- 
siant examination and cdmppsitiod on these topics, 
Ht the time they were explained and discussed by 
the professor, ho young man could be prepared 
for such a scrutiny Jn public. That part of the 
examination oh logic which respects the ancient 
dialectics, is still conducted in Latin; and there 
is a compend drawii tip for this purpose by the 
Ibgical. professor, of which the greater portiod 
ihust be committed id memory, to. enable the 
student to aniswer easily and correctly 4 

In philology the student is allowecl to name 
the authors oh which he is prepared to^be exiei* 
mined, and before he takes his seat on the black 
stone, (which is ah ancient oak chair decorated 
with laurel, a gift, I beliei|k of James Vl. to the 
university,) he presents his card to the e^s^miner, 
centring the amount oi his profession. On this 



im it siriettysMd to^invit^y examined i m^, d« 
th^m k a piibKc prine bestowed upon that pu* 
|iil, bctb in the dfepartmi^t of Greek mid Latin, 
y/ho at oncts professes th^ greatest quaatity, and 
^mwet^ be^ft the T^dous questions whidh are pnt 
du the doiiMmotion, ttve etymobgy, and the pro- 
i^y of thdaiiligaagein ^hxth he id exMiined, there 
i« a gdttd deilcf oottipetitkin on the part of the rta^ 
ili^iit^,atid&f(goiii^eagod$l^eatoflabourandc[is&ri'« 
tflihaition neeefeai^y on th^ part of the professors. 
Ih Litih, Virgil, ftallttst, ' Livy, poftidns of Ta- 
citus atid Cieeix), With a drcCma of Plautus or 
Terenee, af^ Usually n&med; and in Greek the 
Nevir Testament, Xenophon, Lucian, HoiMlr^> 
and a tragedy oi* two, are not rarely found in 
ttie icard 0^ titosewh'd aim at academical dis- 

This ^atniliat^h, so w^l known atid so 
fwftlidaMe id ev*y Glasgow studeM, was ori- 
ginally inMitiiled t^ ascertain wh^lSier thig p^- 
jitls who had attended one conrse, were qna- 
lified to proceed to that immediately foHow- 
ihg J and the pbiv^ of remanding to their 
stiidiei «uc?h iaii are fotind unqualified, is ac- 
c^wdififly lodged in tiit ji^risdicfw ordinana, 
aShd periiips, tod, in the f^rofessors, w4io, with th* 
pHn6»pafl> (iupposJed to be prtef 6t,) condimt thfe 
Innlineiis ^if^tim^itant. This p^we^ is indeed 
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rarely. exercised ; — so rarely, that I have heard 
of no instance ; — yet the assurance that it is pos^ 
sessed, and, that it may be exerted, together 
with the natural desire to excel at an examina^ 
tion so public, renders the hlack-stone .at once 
somewhat alarming as an ordeal of industry, and 
a very powerful incitement to its exercise. In 
fact, the summer is spent in making preparatkm 
for this inevitable scrutiny ; and it is only those 
who can bear unmoved the frown of anger on 
the countenance of their teacher, and the smile 
of contempt and derision on the faces of their 
classrfeUows, who will think of it with indiffe- 
rence. 



At Edinburgh, however, no such thing is 
known. Daily and yearly examinations arealike 
neglected. Among the students here, the glow of 
emulation and the ardour of competition are ne- 
ver felt. There reigns an uninterrupted stag- 
nation of animal spirits, an eternal sinecure 
within her walls ; and those young men only 
who are smitten with the love of science, and 
pursue her for her own sake, can be supposed to 
study at alL This is no doubt the best of all 
motives, but it is neither general nor of permanent 
efficacy. What wise man thinks of leaving the 
success of education, or indeed of any thing, to 
the operation of the cool, solitary feeling of ad». 
vantage and utihty ? The love of fame or dis- 
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thfction of Mvtie kind, must mix, more of less, 
with every motive which is expected to be vigo- 
rous and tasting ; and if you give stars to com- 
manders, and hang medals round the necks of 
foil-grown men, to reward and excite their ex- 
ertions, why do you not act upon the same 
view of human nature with respect to young 
men at college, and stimulate their industry 
by addressing their ambition and the love of 
praise! '* The great secret of a liberal edu- 
cation, it has been observed, is to make emu* 
lation an active, steady, and commanding prin* 
ciple. Compulsion is as unnecessary as it 
is ridiculous. It scarcely succeeds even in the 
nursing ; and as we advance in years, is less to 
be wished for, and is in fact less practicable. 
Constant admonition, the consciousness of an * 
over-seeing eye, the fear of reproof, and the hope 
of praise, are indeed of service, are ^ven necessa- 
ry to overcome the desultory habits of youth, to 
check its wanderings, to fix its resolutions, and 
keep it to its purpose. These, however, are se- 
condary and incidental powers; they serve to re- 
fit and keep the machine in order ; but the great 
spring which moves and invigorates the whole is 
emulation *, Every other college and university, 
whether in £ngland or Scotland, acts upon this 
view of advantage^ and upon these principles of 

* See Reply. 
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immm naii^re. They bare jiablie mA otduirfM^ 
riodical examinations at Oxford, at Caqnbri%|Bb 
at St Andrew's, at Glasgow^ ai^d al Aberdeaa* 
iVt atl these seat^ of learning, t^ hQpe qf ff^ 
ward, and ti>e fear of sbame, are (Employed t4 
pvercQGae the listlessnass ai|d to ^tim^lal^e Ihf^ af« 
dour of yQuth,-<^aqd why they shQuld bis n^tecl^ 
ed at Edinburgh, the first of <mr Scotis[b ^miria* 
fies in qu^iber both of teachfBrs and pupiis, per- 
^ajnly deserves serious cpn^iderati^ir). 

One adFantag^ of the annual {acantinati^j^ 
fU Q^r colleges^ and particularly in t&tft of Oks^ 

] fpw, ^s, thM it compels the yo«ng.«0i Ii0 at? 
lend the classes in the regular order qf their s\i^^ 
cession; for as the studi^nt off logic is e^ancUDjej 

' pp <5reek> the student of ^thjos ^ Iqgic^ and 
Ihe $t«i40^ts cff pbyisies on ;etbfcs, atteiKl^fipe w 
«very prdvipus dass ip tbus a«iply necored. I bfr 
jieve the same order is usuaHy <4>serve4 nt £dia? 
fbrfirgb; b«^ it is a inq|;ier which rett» ©ntwly with 
the students, and I have known youths att«3d km 
i^asses duriag one session, of >«4iioh Xkim of nio? 
j»al philosf^hy a«d physics wffre two. Inde^j 
tbe^isdiction ai^ regiplea of Edinhuish ar^e e^!^- 
^qeedingly liMiand inoperaiivei which gvmiU>it1ii» 
^ppearancf of an aggregatiptif^sepanileciasiN^ 
rather tlmo of a vniversity property so called. 

V The voluntary attendance of the students, is a 
6^rpng proof of t^i^ f^mgati|»n^ apd inaoifests, be? 



ymAB^.cnk^^kiiQn, either M ^^ mf^<^ 
tfe mt inii^sted wi^ 0uffici^ pQWier^ or tb«l 
tbaf d» opt .exerci^ ^ 

Sucely it M^hfc mut; to be ieft jto^ the cation of 
ymiag men from Hfco 18 y^earsiof gg^ wbether 
DT ^ to attesd leptuneek ihe only meaos of teAch** 
ing which tfl employed; and the uae of a catalogue 
in eacliclass» as al tfaeofcber ocdleges, jimpliegQaiiiier 
aay thing nerjj . tpanUesMoie ^r disgraceful. The 
iajrgaieas jof the classes at Ediuburgh has indeed 
i»eea jneattooelias aiceasun for omitting the use 
iif a patabgttft, as iit would require, it is aUegedt 
HMtdhf, half jm liourto>Gall names, andxx>Uact fines 
or apologies. Experience however, in such cases, 
will answer atifiousfMKlgrataitou&objectioiis; and I 
4can assert, thivt in ^idass of LSO, of which I wasa 
member^ 4he qatabgue iioas called, and the 
ivkoiTe detail of the hiisii^ess disposed of m 6n 
jfit. 9iK mioi^ep : iot tbp mere cii^annstanee of 
lieiiig «Mrked an absentee, and reported asjsiich 
9n 4ihe hearing of all his cfass-fellows, pfwe- 
md a sufficient 4notiye to make eviery initUridttiil 
punctual in< his attendance. Ant 4vere ei^en ten 
minutes sacrificed to this duty, it would not be 
joestsidered a waste <of time iby those who 4«gard 
^fictnalityasonie of the most valuable ^qualities 
that can be impressed upon the youthful mind« 
apd tq whom the facility with which young meii 



M' Eriinburgh can become idle and irregular 
must appear the most reprehensible thing which 
could be urged against a plan of educatiou. 
This circumstance, insignificant as it may ap- , 
pear, becomes an object of no trivial import 
nvhen it is recollected that, of tlie numerous 
students who repair annually to Edinburgh, 
there are hundreds who have no guide but their 
own sense of propriety : and whether the regu* 
lar attendance of boys and y-oong men, in a place 
of so much amusement and distraction, 0Ugh( 
to be regarded so entirely as a matter of course 
as to be left wholly to themselves, is a point 
that does not admit of much controversy. 

I now bring to a close my remarks on our 
education at school and college, by exhibiting a 
sketch of its expense. The grammar-schools 
at. Edinburgh and Glasgow are on the same foot- 
ing in this respect, the quarterly payment being 
lOs. 6d. with an additional fee at Candlemas of the 
same amount. In the other towns of Scotland the 
fee varies from 5s. to half»a* guinea ; and in. the 
country it is as low in some parishes as 2s. 6d. 

The fees at the universities abo vary a good 
dea]» and are payable ^t present according t^ 
the following table. 
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EotKBVKGR. Glasgow. St Axdhiw's. Abe&dbzit. 

L. s. d. L 8. d. L. s. d. L. s. d. 

Humanity 3 3 Humanity 2 2 Human. 2 2 Greek 2 2 
Greek ... 3 3 Greek • • 2 20 Greek . . 2 20 Humanity 220 
Logic. .3 3 Lo^i<....2 2 Logic ..2 2 Mathem. 1 11 6 
Mathem.«4 4 Mathem. 2 2 Mathem. 2 2 Physict...2 2 

Ethics ... 4 4 Ethics ... 2 20 Ethics.. S^ 2 j^f^^f * ^ ® 
Physics... 4 4 • Physics... 2 2 Physics 2 

L.22 1 L.12 12 6 L. 12 12 L.0 19 4 

* As a complete course at college comprehends 
two sessions at the classes of Latin and Greek, 
and one at all the other branches, the education 
of a young man at a Scotish university will be 
as follows : 

Edinburgh L. 28 7 

• Glasgow. 16 16 

* St Andrew's 16 16 

Aberdeen 11 11 

At Aberdeen there are not two sessions of 
Greek and Latin, I have therefore reckoned two 
sessions at the mathematical class. 



* I have rated the mathematical class at four gui- 
neas, which is, I believe, the sum usually demanded ; 
but to prevent mistakes and awkward explanations, 
(of which I have known several,) it would be well to 
luive the matter determined by authority. 



\ 
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Froih this exposS it appears that Edinburgh 
is the most expensive of our Scotish seminaries : 
But the expense of our education is> upon the 
lirNbb, so trifling, and bears k> small a propor- 
tion to the general rate of living, that, if heir 
system of elementary instruction were good^ 
this little additional expense would never be men- 
tioned against her. It will be very unforturiatet 
however, if it shall be proved that the academi- 
cal education of Edinburgh is both the worst 
and the most expensive in {Scotland. That it is 
nbt as good as it might be, has been, I thinks 
made manifest from general reasoning on the 
principles of education^ and that it might be 
improved, will perhaps appear practicable from 
the views which have been presented of the me- 
thods of teaching which are pursued at everj^ 
other university.— Adi6u. 



APPENDIX- 



ON THE CAMBRIDGE trNrVERSnTTi 

Mt DEAR sIr, 

1: lix request yoti ma&e nie, to dMw oiit i Sketck of 
the Course of Studies prosecuted by a young mail at 
the University of Cainbridge previous to his first de- 
gn^e in atrts^ I hai^e enddavbiired to comply with.' I 
am ndt certain that I hate altogether giv^n stich a vievv 
as yotL require of the subject ; and leto so^ that yoii 
will be disposed to a^ee with me in the vsfavourable 
pidtiire I have drawn i but, on this head, I shall only 
bbserve, that, as far as facts are concerned, nothing will 
be found in the Subsequent account but what is rigor- 
ously iborrect Of my opinions t will speak with less 
confidence ; these you ai-e perfectly at liberty to adopt 
or reject ai ydii iilay think fit; 

The dambridge course bf education may be consi- 
dered as embracjing three distinct classes of subjects : 

a 



ii 

— natural philosophy, moral philosophy, and the belief 
lettres. It is to the first that the predominant atten- 
tion is devoted ; and, as -subsidiary to it, mathematics, 
HI all their brs4^^e»y afe- oilltiWted with uncommon 
ardour. The studies vary somewhat in the different 
colleges. At the two laxgiest, that.is, at Trinity and at 
St John's, the attention is pretty equally divided be- 
tween classical and math^maUeal learning. Though I 
may remark, that the prediliction of the university for 
matbcmatical nt^rit is clearly Aewvr m the ditstribution 
of the fellowships, and other preferments, in the gift of 
this opulent seat of learning. It occasionally, though 
rarely, happens, that persons of transcendant classical 
tttainments, witliou)? any mathematical kBowUdge^r aee 
elected fellows^ 

: Aft0r tUs prefaee on^ the general- na^titie o£ the CamH 
briclgd s^y^em,, it may ba best to lay doif b^ 9tft- outline 
of the course pursued- in^ aa? iodividttal eollege^ takir^ 
Trinity fofr an e^iampk;. stAce^ as -I have before obser-r 
▼ad^.tbem is a soataU. variety m the different societies. 

The ye^r eoiAViencea in October^ and is ^Vided iii4 
totbr^e te#m»;. which occAipy). with two slKHrt interiDe<* 
diAfieys^cati^uSytri^m October to the end of Miky, MAyem 
the long vacation commenceb^ and continues tiU the 
ensuing October. The first year's course is, with somo 
slftglitmodification^ as follows : 
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ts^ 'r«rm«^A 6f(fe6k p)ajr and Eticlid/ 

ltd TetAi—A OrtdOk pr6^ author, algebra^ arid sttilh^ 

f d T^rifl^^etii^ tAlin atitbo^y inA pktie ttrgonotiftf^ 

SECOND YEAR; 

gospel df St L&kd, L6tkej aiid Pailfey. 
»d Tetto-i*-Aitrcfribtriy* 

Thus end the two first years ; and the i^tiident is now 
pt€p^€d itf enter thevestibrile of the'Principia of Ne*. 
tOtti Ttbftf: ifiisf e]p6ch his ap()1icati6h biecbndes tbore 
itttetite* 

THIRD YEAK. 

Prifififipia 6f^]^dwtoti, methbds of fldbtioni aijd incre- 
ifr^nts, higheif pAtts of ial^ebra, arithmetic of siries^ 
Optitfl^ and h^dfo'Stati6s ^rt not included in the coUe-^ 
giate course at Trinity^- but arer left to be prepared by *^ 
private study* 

Thfe is the pfescribedfabgie for the lecturers. Studients 
of bietter talents^ ot^re^tel^ application, will aim at more; 
indolent cl&^crt^ct^^ wiB h6 satis^ed with much less, ti 
a9 



maybe interesting to you to learn tbe manner in which 
the subjects are handled in the lecture-room. For you 
must know, as well as any body in the world, that the 
question of importance in a system of education, is npt 
only what is read, but how it is read. The whole circle 
of the sciences may be dispatched in a six-months 
course, and the student be little advanced in actual 
knowledge. The great object is certainly to engraft 
and mould the subjects into the mass of our familiar 
knowledge; and this can only be done by .viewing 
each separate proposition in all its bearings ; by fire^ 
quent recurrence to former acquisitions, and by reiter-* 
ated revision of all we have learned. 

An example of the mode of lecturing, taken frotti a 
single subject in natural philosophy and another in the 
classics^ with the addition of a specimen of the annual 
examinations, which always embrace the series of stu* 
dies for the expired year, will be a fair way of submit- 
tiitg to you, how far these great objects are likely to be 
accomplished by the Cambridge course^ I have annex- 
ed a copy of two papers of questions propounded to 
the young men of Trinity in May 1813, which I bap- 
pen accidentally to have in my possession # 

Let us suppose the pupil entering on the subject of 
astronomy. The class meets at the tutor's rooms> who> 
from *the beginning, demonstrates each separate pro- 
positiotii without omitting a single coroUary> and^ if : 



the 3ubject requires it, he exhibits a i^ariety of deduc- 
tions. The class meets again on the subsequent morn- ' 
ing» ai^d is examined very minutely on all that had 
been commented on the day before. No proposition 
is passed without an attentive and rigorous demonstra- 
tion^ A frei^h portion is given out for the ensuing 
mornings and in this way the whole subject is exhaust- 
ed^ and another succeeds in the same process. During 
the perusal of a Greek or Roman author, the pupil is, 
in the first place, required to give a close and accurate 
translation. Then ^re pirppoun^ed questions relative 
to chronology, geography, metre or philology, elucida- 
tions of abstruse or beautiful passages, parallel read* 
ings, authorities for doubtful construction ; in a word, 
every thing that can conduce to a refined and perfect 
acquaintance with ancient learning, is quoted, disci^^T 
sed,'and explained. 

Every subject is perused with the most elaborate 
minuteness ; and, to prevent its being alienated from 
the mind, as soon as the college lectures on it have 
ceased, there are, I have already informed you, annual 
examinations at Trinity (at St John's they are hal& 
yearly,) for the purpose of revising their late acquisi* 
tions. These continue three or four days, and are con^t 
ducted with great diligence ; and at the close of the 
examination a classification is made out, conformable 
(o the ability the young men have displayed. 
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duate receiyes nqtice froip the ropderatgr, fh^jt he is tq 
fce^p ^ pgbjip exf rpjse i^ }\x^ ^qkoqU ; w^iigfi ^ppsist? 
ifjL defending %ee gj^estioDs, pf wl?ieh tyi'o wp g^p.e- 
rally p^iatbem^tlcai apd ppp is iporaU In tb^ cpursepf 
the day, he writes qnp sucji 8^ If^t as \^\^ ^W]l qjualifies 
llim J:o s«pp9r.t-r-v. gi 

aCJESTlCMKES $UKT. 

J, ftectR ^m;uit IlifewtQnfls im T^^^fua pe4?\ion^ libri p'' 

2, I^ec^ ^tatpil; Wppdius Iridic ooinia Phaeppmen^ 

fip]v\ p9§?je ex yariA lucff; f^dipr/fip rpfrjiRgibjlitjJte- 

3, J^^ litatttU P^leiqa de bflfflftp^ |fe|i9if^t^^ 

- FfiftP ^bp rppejipt pf thi^ Pi^per, tbe jnpdpF^fpr f^t 
Jects three young men, whom he suppose? 9pnipetept| 
to oppugn these questions. They are called the op- 
pc^O^nt^ J of wf^offi thp fir^t brings ejght arg^qnentji, ^c 
i5^9flp4 %e, and the tlyrd three. The resppn^ent op.- 
p^P^pi? a fpslrum in the pqbljc schools ; bis opponent 
SR f?PB^?Hp ^PP 9 ^^^ ^^ pioderatpif a thirfd, S9ineivbafc 
Qipri^ elevated. £ach opppnent, after he b^s gone tj^ropgb 
bi$ arguments^, is dismissed vi^ith a cptnpUment syitr 
i|^le tp |;hp ingenuity b^ bfi^ e::^ hij)ited ; and, Ipst of alj, 
tb^ r^^popdi^nlf j? f pleased, if be dpsprye? if^ with such 
^.^ eulogy a? the fpllpwing ; Efomine respondens om-, 
nes tuas qu^stiongs optini^ qpidem intellexi§ti| et mi- 
jf^ felicitate defendisti. 



The same ^pil appears oooe.ffiore afirespdndctiU 
tjomaxds .tbe eiid of tbe yeai-, aod four or Ave times ia 
the <ch»racter of o^Qneoit. A&er he has fi&iished with 
the schools, he is sedulously employed in what is tecb- 
mc9i\f caUed ^ gc^tirig >iip' His subjesu ; that ta, in a 
wepeoted pesusftl ;aod trafiscription of every thing }jii$ 
iw$ redA duriog the ithree yieara, from tbe humbJ^e ele-r 
mofila of £iic]iid to ^ aufoliotest theorems of tte New* 
t^oiaa philosophy^ 

The nflHhole numh^r of lasdar-^raduates^ who intend 
being candidates for their bachelor's degree at the en« 
suing January, pass in review before four moderators 
«0 'ti^ .species of exercises we havie j ost descriibed. T he 
iRoderaiors ;a«e thereby enabled to m^ke out a scale lof 
x^lasses, in which the .pupils ere grouped^ for the final 
^xaounaiiofi, previous to their degree. Tliis commeo^ 
ces Oil a Monday iUK>rfiing., >at eight o'clock, arboui the 
4»iddle of Januaiy^and is eoDtiunaed for eight hours oa 
jeach of four successive days ; at the expiration of 
'whicii^ the <:aiididates are arranged in fresh groupes^ 
with the most scrupulous regard to the degree of pror 
ficiency they have exhibited during this arduous trial. 
Tbe examinatioti is then resumed on tiie Friday, and 
;sometimes continued till a late hour at night. On 6»a- 
turday morning, th^e decisive and ultimate cdassificatiood 
is appeaded to the pillars in tbe senate- liouse. The 
impression of anxiety vritfa which this is perused by tbe 
young men, will hardly be conceived by any but thoise 
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trho haye devoted three years to the k^n and ceati* 
nual prosecution of their, studies, with the anticipation 
pf this interesting moment always before their eyes. 

This catalogue is called the Tripos Paper. It eon* 
tains generally about forty names, selected frpm eighty 
or ninety, the number who annually graduate. The 
forty are divided into three grades ; and the namiBa i* 
each grade are not arranged alphabetically, bat-ae* 
cording to a scrutiny of their attainments, as ezact,^ 
minute, and prolonged, as can be considered either 
practicable or necessary. 

The labour of the examiners is prodigious. Danog 
the whole five days they are employed in proposing ques* 
tions to the pupils in every department of mathematt«> 
cat science. In the evening they have a mdre labori* 
ous duty to perform, in a careful perusal of all the 
written solutions, in order to ascertain the correctness 
or ingenuity displayed by the respective pupils. I 
ought to have noticed before, that one day of the five 
is devoted to moral philosophy. Though, I must con. 
fess, it was the general opinion, in my time, that much 
stress was not laid upon this portion of the examina- 
tion. If you aire of opinion that this is a blemish, (and 
no doubt in i^ certain sense it is so,) you wM perhaps 
be more surprised to l^arn, that in this last examination 
for the bachelor's degree, classical attainments are not 
considered in any shape ^liateYer, This forms an ii\: 



dttbituble proof, that the genius of the Cambridge &ysi 
lem leans decidedly, and some may say exclusively, id 
the mathematics; yet I have always regarded in the 
light of an excuse for this apparent monopoly of m*- 
theipatics, the provision which is made for other stu- 
dies, not only directly in the college exercises, but in- 
cidentally and collaterally, by training the mind to pa- 
tient invjestigation, and by seasoning it for that vigo- 
ro«8«ipplication,' without which no diiBcult or valuable 
study can be prosecuted with success. 

It may farther be stated, as a proof of the desire of 
the university to blend classical learning with mathe- 
fnatical knowledge, that two gold medals are given an- 
mially to the best proficients in Greek and Roman li- 
t^atnre, among the new bachelors who have previously 
attained a place in the first or second grade of honours. 

Besides the studies I have noticed, which form, as it 
were, the established routine and standard discipline 
of the place, there are several subjects proposed in the 
^peof prises, for which tliose who choose of the un- 
der*graduates may become competitors* Tiiere are 
lectures, moreover, by the respective professors, oq 
chemistry^ mineralogy, theology, on civil law, on dq- 
mestic medicine, on Arabic, on experimental philosQ- 
phy, on modem history, on the laws of England. The 

' Wit. See N . V. 



9ttendafice on th^se lectures is optional, exe^ tbi^ 
(randidates for holy orders must preseut a certificate of 
baTing attended tbe divinity le<^tures befpreordiaaiioo ; 
as must the studtnts itx law and pbysic, jof t^viog att 
tended tl^eir professors, before admission to a degrM 
ip their respective faculties* 

I do not know whether I have owtfed any sulqecl 
that it would have been desijrable for me to have meo- 
tioned. I hope I have not :— Shpuld any 9iich suggest it« 
self to you, or on which you require fuller information, 
I will endeavour to supply the defect at. a future time. 
Before concluding^ I may refer you^ or My person 
who wishes to inspect a specimen of the nature,, varie* 
ty^ and difficulty of the problems proposed to the caa-* 
didates, for tlie first d^^gf^ in »rts, to a little voimao 
lately published, containing the Cftcubridge probleaia 
for the last ten years ; and as a means of judging accu- 
fately of the annual escaminatioq at Trinity, and of the 
measure of proficiency expected from the young men, 
J subjoin two papers that were very lately given on 
that oceasion. Believe me tv rePAvn, my d^r Sir, 
very faitlrfully your'% 

F. G. 
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COPY OP THE PAPER ON ASTRONOMV, - 

0i&en io the young qf the Second yekr at Trinity ' Col- 
lege^ at the Arinual Examination IS 13. 

The Student is required fairly to write out his solutions of such of these 
' fMkma as bis sldti enables hist ; aadgeaeralljr <mly two hoilfs are allowed 

J, ftJ,ention SQq^<e of the ?irgumeivts by which the trutfi 
of t^ Qoperaip^ia Spteip w established. 

i. Define and explain the causes of refraction, paral- 
\^.%y the pr.eG^ssiQn of the equinoxes, and tlie abef* 

, |-atiojj of ligbt- 

5. Shew the necessity of the Gregorian correction of 
th^ Calendar, and explain the Astronomical difljr 
culty in det^rjmijiii)g the precise length of the year. 

4. What are the causes of eclipses ? Why dp they not 
retyrn .mpntjily ? After what periods do they ret 
turn in the §ai?ie order? 

o. Determine the hpiir of the day^ by observing the 
Sun's altitude, hi$ declination, and the latitudf 
of the place. Explain the mode of making this obr 
servjitjon on land,-*— potice the requisite correc- 
tions. 

^. In a given latitude, tlie Sun'$ motion in azimuth, 
when on the prime vertical, was observed to be to 



Im motion in allt as M. N, Requiredj the time of 

the year. 

t» A planet in opposition was observed to liave the 
same decollation as a known fix^d star ; after hav^ 
ing moved through a giyen space in loiigitude, it 
was observed to have the same fi. A. as the star» 
Required^ declination of the planet at last observa* 
tion. 

$« Construct a vertical S« £. dial, for the latitude of 
Cambridge. How many hours will it shew at die 
sommer solstice? 

% Prove that for the same planet, the horizontal parral* 
laz being given, the parallax in Rt A. varies as the 
sine of the hour angle, 

10. Given the places of Earth and Venus, — delipeiite 
the phases of Venus, and find her position when 
brightest. • 

11* The elongation of a planet being observed when 
statioiiary, find its distance Arom the sun compar- 
ed with that of the earth. 

12. Having given the true and apparent altitudes of 
the moon, and its horizontal semi-diameter, — find 
the increase at different altitudes, 

13. Explain the phenomenon of the harvest mopn, 

14. Prove that the equation of time is equal to the dif- 
ference of the sun^s true R, A. and of his meaii 
longitude, corrected by the equation of the equi- . 
noxesin R. A. aiid find the sun's longitude, wheq 



r that pmrt which aHses from the obfiqtiity ef die ^ 
cliptic is a max* 

1^» The latitude and longitude of a star being gtven^*^ 
fihd the times when its aberration in R. A« and de-^ 
clination are nothings and investigate a general 
expression for the aberration in R. A« 

\Ck Find the path of aberration of a fixed star, the 
earth^s orbit being supposed a parabolas 

17« Having given the mean^ investigate the eccentric 
anomaly of a planet. 

18. Determine from the heliocentric^ the geocentric 
longitude and latitude of a planeU 

l9i 'Proire that the prec^ession of a star in N P. t) is 
least when the star is on the solstitial colure,' anct 
that the annual precession in R. A*rr50\ 34 x (cos* 
972-{-sin.mx sin. stars R. A. x ^^"g* stars .decli- 
nation) m being the obliquity of the ecliptic* 

20% Prove that the duration of an eclipse may be compu^ 
ted from the expression } X sin. # x' ^/c-"— A"xsm/#, 
n being the moon^s motion in latitude # the incli^ 
nation of the relative orbit, x the moon's latitude 
when in opposition, and^ the sum of the semi-dia^ 
ameters of the sun and moon increased by their 
horizontal parrallax* 

2l« Having given the latitude of the place, the obiiqui'*' 
ty of ecliptic, and the right angle of the mid-hea« 
ven, determine the altitude of the nonagesimaL 

22* Explain the method of finding the longitude (torn 



tbe increase of moon's R^ A. during het p^^Agd 
between two meridians. 

QZm Hsvkrg given the declination of a cii'campolar staf/> 
t^ time of it9 passing tbe true meridian, and time 
of passing an apparent meridian of a transit teles- 
cope, — find the error of the ti?ansit instrument in 
. azimuth, and in the fevel of its axis. , i 

44. Supposing the earth to fall in a right; line to the 
sun, compare tbe times of desci^ibing the first and 
last half of the distance. 

PAPER ON THE HYPPOLVTUS, &c. 

Gioen to the Under ^Graitiates qf the first year, at the 
Anmial ExarmiUitioii at Trinity College^ Cambridge, 
I813« . 

K Give Aristotle's^ account of the derivation of the 
terms tfoCfixty and itQf/ut(olt&\ Explain rfctyif^at^. by 
quotation from Horace* Derive a«d E±fdain 

2. Trace the progress of Tragedy, assigning the im- 
provements to their prbper author^, and qiMing 
what Horace has said upon the subject. 

4. Poilatoutthe distinguishing . features of the tbrad 
Greek Tragedians^ atid Eutipides's p'eculiaritiefs in 
poinl^ of prologue^ chorus, and language* 

5^ DIstiifigBish between quantity, accent, and bredtb« 
ing. Give an account of the ciijcumflex accents 
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._, What ift tbe g^u& of the Attic.and ^lolic dialfcU 
respecting accentuation ? From what Greek dia- 
lect is the Latin chiefly derived ? 
<« Construct a scheme of the tragic senarius* In what 
cases must the fifth foot be ^ Iambus ? Give also 
schemes of the three verses that occur' m regtilar 
systems of Anapaests ; and state which of those have 
the last syllable common, and which have not. 

I, Draw a map of Attica and Pelopoiinesad,— rtiarking 

the situatioifS'Of Treesene, Athetts, Eleitsis, Argos, 

Epidaurus. ' 
t. Give some account of Theseus* war with the Ama- 

zonsy and of his alterations and insticutiods iritbe 

city of Athens. 
9r. What passages of this play aire qudted, or aHtided td 

by Atiitophanes ? 
10. In what respects do the plot and conduct of the 

Phaedra of Raeitie differ ffom those of the Hippo* 

lytus. 

II. Give instances efejt^ressions and. cotutruedons si- 
milar to the foUo^iog^ 

L ta froKKbL Jf 

4. fiw IIiTflfwf Ti yvfas* etfyMTou fi9r 



iti ^<^hat ire the original senses of rtyy^, &iu'fa, d^rhm 

^fOKoirra, nafcuLOTTTQ, oLfatreifal^a 
13* How do fVf, fVf — dyxivn ayx^^ ^* 8^* •f*f •f^^ ^^f* 

ter in signitieation i and haof rixio^ xaKkteir naijJtm 

jhZfra^ ykurrd in dialect ? 
14. Quote from classic authors, Greek, Latin, or Eng-* 

lisl), passages similar to the following : 
rififiviL ToiKuf fjLfi TTOTi fidyyuf aff 

vi rdrSc ^KiKt0r ^rtfafor ^fU 
if taken figuratively. 

15* Mention the various readings that have been pro- 
posed, and different ways of rendering the following 
passages : 

Kai fTfiv /ii¥ txSar TUfli ytif rfd^tar 

ync Ttitrh, f(Uf xufTflU^ xa6eiorctf» 

1 6i Translate the following literally into English pt'ose i 
avTOc ^0 TXnijUMfj nfiouvtr i/i-a-hoLKitc 
Iwfior lw^nrwFT9f iKKirat iSetc 
rroSv^triC fitf ^f6c TiTfOLC phfiv xoLfot, 
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xtii 

h'fiT, fi» farrouffi tak v<aic ntftt/ifivkul 
fiti fl c^axcrl^vT * i» ^etrfof raxoifctfa* 
rif arlf afwrcf fimxiroa vo^cu TrtLfW $ 
yr^XhOi It fi^x.nkrr*c, vmfct ^rd^l 
tkei^o^tffix' XQ fii9 kit liff/neif Xv6»c 

TTiwret^ fifaxyrtti ^toror ifimnaf tri 
iTT^i y ixf vf 8er^ xoei ro \vv7nf0v Ttfdti 
'tavpf, hiwatac w jLoLniV $:rov x^^^^ 

i7- Translate the following into Latin vierse, English yerse> 
or Latin prose ; give the metrical denomination of 
Verses 2, 3, 4, 5, ^. . 

xuTtxaf ^ch yufMt&cLC nrsrvc. 
yw<t t avTrro^ t^r cirrvyt xoflSj^ 

kmfa»9i St Kpfoc tawjTWJKoi 
Aotrvc fietieioLY armx^oaf 

vwtTfwr ajxiKKx ta/ftuci 
tya A vaiwrrvXid> 

/lAinfiTiKtf amtLrm' ftv, 
i b 
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xvm 
/fit m ^t/^fKi Xft^Tic 

;tttCf .n£v «^wr iUTi0 ,. 



List of University Prizes annually given, for which all 
< under-graduates may become competitors. 

A gold medal for the first Grecfk ode (Sapphic.) 
Ditto for best Latin ode after the manner of Horace. 
Ditto for a pair of epigrams : one Greeks after the 

manner of the Anthologia ; the other Latin, after 

the manner of Martial. 
A prize, value L.15, for the best dissertation on some 

subject connected with the evidences of Christia* 

nitv. 



No. II. 
ON WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

MY DEAE SIR, 

As Hi« pftTt of your letter of most imporumbe to yottv- 
weV, I shall first feply to that which contains your qae*. 
ries relatire to Westminster ; and that I may furnish 
you with all the information I possess on the subject, I 
shall carry you through the school, from the lowest 
fbrra to ^e highest. The different forms, or classes, 
are divided into two schools, called the under and the 
upper school. The under comprises all the forms from 
the petty to the upper third. The upper, all from the 
vttder fourth to the seventh. Veiy few boys (indeed 
in my tiaie I remember but two who did it) ever pass 
through the whole school, commencing their educa- 
tion in the lowest, and finishing it in the highest form. 
But to such as do so, the progress of their studies will 
he as follows. In the petty form, they will learafor 
62 



six or perhaps twelve months, the first rudiments of 
the Latin grammar. They will then pass into the un- 
der part of the first form, in which they will be taught 
the rules of syntax ; which having acquired, they will 
be placed in the upper part of the first form, and there 
they will read Salectae £. Profanis, Cornelius Nepos^ 
and be given little syntactical exercises to arrange* 
After being one year ih the iS'econd classes of the first 
form, they will spend one more in the second classes 
of the second* Here they go on in committing to me- 
mory all the rules of the Westminster Latin Grammar^ 
(which, you will observe, forms a material part of their 
studies through the whole of the under school,) read- 
ing Phsedrus, and acquiring the elementary parts of pro- 
sody. This year being finished, they pa^s into tbue third 
form ; in the under part of which they learn to iBake 
nonsense verses, (an exercise! which I suppose it is un- 
necessary to explain,) translate Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
. turn little sacred pieces into J^atin* ; and in the npper 
, class of this forjn they turn the Psalms into Latin yerae, 
and continue the study of Ovid< 

This finishes their education in th^ under school, ki 

which they have now been three year* and a half, and 

they are next moved into the upper, and probably at 

-the age of ten or eleven ; six or seven being the age 

. at which boys are generally sent into the petty form. 

In the under part of the fourth form they begin the 

.Greek grammar; write two themes in the week, one 
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Latin the other English; and on t the Saturday turn 
soQije sacred pieces into Latin verse, to be given to the 
piaster on Monday morning. Here, also, they begin 
the iEneid. In the upper part of the form, they conti- 
nue the samjB course of studies, with the addition of 
reading the short epigrams in the Antholpgia. They 
then proceed to the fifth form, in which their course ot 
reading is nearly the same, except that, in the upper 
part, they read the first book of the Iliad, and trans- 
late parts of the Old Tes^an^ent into I^atin verse. 
They ne:s:t gp into the shell, where their studies 
are composed of writing two themes in the week ; wri- 
ting two copies qf vierses in. the week* reading Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, and Maftial. In the sixth forip, the 
$ame nqipbeir of ejtercises in verse and prose comppsi^- 
tion are required s^s in the shell ; and here the Odys- 
spy, th(B .Qreek tragedians, Horape, Juvenal, Livy, 
Grotius, are tl^^ principal classical l^ooks made use of. 
The seventh forn? is confined to boy^ oq the/oiinda^ 
tion*^ In this the reading is the same as in the sixtli, 
with the addition of the Hebrew Grammar and Psalter, 

*. I h?^ve now enumerated the chief part of a Westmin- 
ster boy's studies, froni the lowest to the highest forn^, 
I may have, through forgetfulness, omitted some j in- 
deed I have left out the Greek Testament and Csess^r's 
Commentaries : and I dare say tliere are other books 
which have escaped my memory. I will now mention 
\he time that is given to these studies^. In sujpamer, the 
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boyg go into school at seven, in winter at eight oVIock 
of the morning. They remain there till half after nine; 
and half an hour being allowed for breakfast, return at 
ten, and remain till twelve. Evening school opens a-* 
gain at two, and goes out at five. This is the case on 
the Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, of every wedc. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, are half holi- 
days. On the two latter days, exercises are given to 
the boys to prepare against the head school nioraing. 
But no exercise is given on the Tuesday ; this day be- 
ing set apart for other studies : such as writing, arith^ 
metic, geography, and mathematics ;-^none of which 
are taught by any of the masters belonging to the 
school, or form any part of the learning taught in the 
public seminary. You will say, that one day in the 
week is little enough to appropriate to these acquire- 
inents; but then, it must be recollected, that every 
sainfs day is a whole holiday ; besides, some public 
day, such as the anniversary of the Powder-plot, the 
the King^s accession, &c. all of which are given np to 
the private teachers, at least may be, if it be the will of 
the parents. The vacations are five weeks at the end 
of summer ; four weeks at Christmas, and one at 
Easter. 

In regard to the expence of education, I have heard 
that, since my time, it has been increased ; but whe- 
ther this is so or not I cannot positively say, but in 
my time it was ten guineas per annnm. You will of 
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coais« 9^ itiat' tbe cnxjpenwi df bosird ahd Iddging ave 
pttrfeetly a distinct sccount. With all tbk th^teaebem 
h«fe tioMnig to do^ except tbalvKxhe of dieir vii«9 
keep boardingNhoiises. But tbe" wh61e expenria of a 
hanie'hoa,rder was in my time ten guineas. The num« 
ber of years boys generally stay at Westminster may 
be reckoned from four to six ; because the majority 
come in a state to be placed on their first arrival in the 
upper school. Very many are fit to be placed in the 
fifth and shell, and then stay only two or three years ; 
but I think six is the average. You will observe, that 
the foundation-boys are distinct from the town's boys ; 
their studies are the same, but their education is of 
course gratis : and though the foundation was certain* 
ly intended for the children of parents unable to pro- 
' vide in any other way for the classical instruction of 
their progeny, yet the manner and mode by which 
election into the college is connected, opens the door 
to all, and some of the^r^^ noblemen have been king^s 
scholars ; and indeed I should be sorry to see the ap- 
pointment given in any other way, for it now depends 
solely on a boy's own merits. Any boy in the upper 
school may declare himself a candidate ; and about 
three months before Easter, all the candidates stand 
out before the master, and challenge one another in 
exercises of Greek and Latin«^ I have known from 
thirty to forty candidates stand out. Eight only caq 
be elected ; and these eight are those boys who, after 
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three months trial of skill, h*Tet)btain6d the eigfait^rst ^ 
places. I have now, I think, told yon all that is mate-^ 
rial relative to a Westminster- school education. If anj 
thing else occurs I will furnish you witiiit, . 



No. III. 
ON THE ST ANDREW^S UNIVERSITY, 

MY DEAR Snty 

jTxGREEABLY to you request^ I have the pleasure 
of communicating to you a sbort outline of the plan of 
study followed in the philosophy college here ;*- but, 
first, let me offer a few remarks, in answer to your ob« 
serrations respecting the local advantages of this uni« 
versity, 

/* I have been frequently surprised/' you say, " and, 
particularly since I visited your city, that St. Andrew^ 
should not be more frequented than it is at present, the 
situation being so retired and salubrious, and the repu- 
tation of several of the professors so high. I hope I 
shall have much good to say of it in my survey ; and t 
^hall, without doubt, recommend it for the reasons to 
fhich I have alluded. Your Dr Hunter, I believe. 
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stands at the very top of classical scholars ; and you 
have several other of great name.** 

St Andrew's does, indeed, possess peculiar local ad- 
vantages f as the seat of a university. The retired situ- 
ation of the place, the salubrity of the air, and the ex- 
tent of the public walks^ are not less favourable to stu- 
dy than to health. Habits of industry and sobriety are 
more easily formed in the absence of temptation j and 
Ikere are no public amusements to divert the attenttoo 
of the students from their academical pursuits; or none 
but such as serve for exercise and innocent relaxation* 
In a small town like this, too, ^ere there is a respec- 
table and intelligent society, and where every indivi- 
dual is generally known, and his conduct observed, a 
young man finds himself placed in circumstances pe- 
culiarly favourable to the acquisition of virtuous habits. 
Those of correct character and genteel manners, nieet 
with great attention from the professors, and the other 
respectable inhabitants ; and, under the tuition of the 
former, 

Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mkescere possit. 
So modo culturae patientem commodet aurem* 

This university, which has long boasted some men of 
the first literary eminence, has, within these few years, 
received a great accession of talent and scientific ac- 
<^uirement. Several of the present professors are en* 
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tbosiaiits in their different departments, and have the 
art of inspiring their pupils, to whom they give prizes 
for general eminenee, with the like enthusiasm.^ But the 
most distinguished abilities and acquirements, the ipost 
indefatigable assiduity, and the greatest enthusiasm 
united, cannot overcome the local disadvantages which 
operate agaiisst this university. Ih the two most popu«- 
lous commercial towns within the district, there are 
flourishing academies, at which many young men are 
now educated, who would otherwise havi studied here. 
Those, then, have diverted part of its sources. What 
from this, and from its insulated situation between 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, pdrticnilarly in consequence 
of the attractions of the former, not only as a medical 
and law school of long established reputation, but as a 
place of fashionable resort, the numbers at St Andrew's 
must always be inconsiderable. The education of their 
daughters^ too, has hitherto been a further inducement 



<> As an iDSttnce of the zeal of tome of our profenors to promote aod en« 
cowrafe that ardoor which they have latelj excited among the stadents, be* 
sides prizes of booki to those who disUnpitshed themselves in several other 
classes, three gold medals were given at the end of last session, to the three 
most distinguished students of marhematics; one by the professor of mathe« 
matics, one by the present rector, and one by the professor of natural philo- 
sophy. Only one medal was intended to have been given ; but, after aa 
unusually patient and protracted examination, the talents and proficiency of 
three gentlemea were found so equal, that the judges could not decide oa 
their comparative superiority. It was therefore resolved, that a medal stonld 
be given to each of them. 
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td Bi3ny of the country gentlemen to prefer £din« 
bnrghy where^ of course, they reside during the wLntev 
i]N>nlhs; but any ground of preference on that score no 
longer exists, since there are now in St Andrew^s female 
boarding-schools not inferior to any in Edinburgh ; — ; 
and it is obvious, that the local advantages enMmerated 
aboye, are peculiarly favourable to the establi^bmeiit of 
female seminaries here. 

These remarks I have thought it proper to make, not 
with a wish to challenge any comparison with the sister 
univtfrsities, (for this, I am aware,* those learned geur 
tlemen here who have the least cause to dread it, would 
deprecate,) but as an impartial bystander, injustice to 
the learned and respectable body among whom Ire- 
side ; and let it be observed, I bear this my uninflu* 
enced and unsolicited testimony in their favour, not 
from hearsay, (the authority on which ignorance and 
prejudice misrepresent and calumniate them,) butfron^ 
iny own personal knowledge and observation. 

At a public dinner of the university, on a visit of the 
chancellor about thirty years ago, one of the toasts gi- 
ven by the chair was, — the arts and sciences. A vene- 
rable old gentleman, (Professor B n,) being very 

deaf, or archly affecting not to have heard, or to have 
mistaken the toast, Atdivik'^-absent friends. Whether at 
that time, or at any period prior or subsequent, as has 
been reported, the muse^ deserted tl;iis their once fa- 
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Voiired retreat, I know not ; but, if so, I tided only w^i 
tbey are now to be found here, cultivating the sciences 
and polite literature, with enthusiastic ardour. Let the 
following plain statement of facts bear witness : 



A short outline of tfie Plan of Study followed in the 
United College of St Salvador and St Leonard, in the 
Unioerntjf of St Andrew* s. 

Humanity or Latin Classes. First, or) unior Class. 

THis Class meets two hours a-daj/. 

For the first two dt three weeks of the session, till 
the class is full, they read Sallust \ after that, one 6f 
Terence's plays ; then some books of Virgil's -Sneid ; 
then as much of the fii'st five books of Livy as they can 
overtake* This is their employment at one of the 
hours of meeting. The other hour is employed in ren- 
dering English into Latin, in some mode or other; 
first, in giving, an explanation and exemplification 6f 
the rules of syntax, for which purpose Mair's Intro- 
duction is used as a text-book ; afterwards in translat- 
ing from Caesar's Commentaries, and re-translating, 
without book J into Latin. They have also regularly 
once a-week a written exercise, either Latin into Eng- 
lish, or English into Latin. One hour on Saturday i^ 
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Miployed in a grammatical competition for prius on 
the elementary parts of the (.atin language, the gen*- 
ders and flexions of nouns, and the flexions of yerbs. 
This is the business of the junior class. 

. Second Class. 

Thb othor class, that is, the advanced class, meets one 
hour a- day, and is usually attended by all the older 
students at college, although the professor accepts no 
fees from those who have attended him twice before. 
They generally read a book of Livy^s History ; some- 
times Cicero's Orations, VirgiPs Georgics, a play of 
Platttus% or a selection of Horace's Odes, or of the Sa* 
tires of Horace and Juvenal. They get frequent writ"* 
ten exercises,«^very commonly of difficult passages of 

.Livy, which give an opportunity of ^communicating in- 
fi^maiion on subjects of philology or Roman antii|ai- 
ties, which otherwise might not occur. Two day? ^f 
the week, during the half of the hour of meeting, a graiq- 
matical or philological lecture is given by the profes- 
sor. The students have prescribed to them a great ma- 
ny written essays on subjects to which the principles 
communicated in the lectures are applicable. One 
principal object is, giving the rationale of Latin phra- 

. seology, or that of other languages. The students of 
both classes are daily and regularly e;i»mine(|l. 



Chetk Classes* 

The first, or junior class, besides studying tlie granu 
nar vi&ry miiuitely, read various passages ip Mr Dd« 
aiel's Collectanea Minora^ and conclude with about half 
« b<K)l: af the Iliad of Homer* A part of every hour 'vl 
^ljQploye4i^ examination. Exarcises arp prescribeil^ 
to habituate lh6 students to the principles of die ^aos- 
mar* This class meets tivo ho«rs on three days of the 
megk^ and oiie hour on the other three* 

Tb^re in a second class for those who are farAer ad- 
Y^Pt^dyivhicb meets pne hour a«tday^ and which \% at^ 
^end^d by stU the older students at college, though, ap 
in the second Latin class, they pay for only one year, 
if they have previoudy attended the junior class* If 
they have not attend'Od tbd junior class, they pay for 
two years* In this class, after reading two bodis of 
Homer^s Iliad, the students are made to translate va- 
rious passages from the most eminent Greek writers in 
Mr P^l^iel^ larg^ collection* Once a fortnight, the 
professor lectures on the literature, and governmeni; 
and manners of tbe states of Greece; and, as the stu- 
dents generally attend this class for three years, his 
course is of that length* Except on the days on which 
the professor lectures, a part of the hour is employed in 
examination. Once a fortnight a translation is prescrib- 
ed &6m soQa€ Qf the Greek classics, eitlier into Latin or 
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into EngUidi ; and twice during the session an essay ia 
prescribed on some subject on wfaich the professor Iki 
previously lectured^ 

Logic, Rhetoric,' and Belles Lettres Clas^. 

This class meets one hour a-day, about one tialf of 
^wbich is employed in examination. The professor in^^ 
forms me, that written essays on the subjects discussed 
in. the course of the lectures are frequently prescribed, 
and, occasionally, translations of difficult passages frotti 
Sallust and Livy, which are expected to be rendered 
into elegant English. It may here be observed, that 
the present professor of logic, who resided sevenCl 
years on the continent^ teaches a French class, wMch Is 
,very well attended. 

Mathematical Classes; a ^ 

First Class; 

. In this diss are taught the first sik books of E^icli^ 
. the elements of algebra, and plane trigonometry, with 
its application to the mensuration of heights and disr- 
lances* By the arrangement of the college, one hour 
a- day is allotted to this class ; but, during the months 
of March and April, the professor has been in the faa^ 
bit of teaching an extra hour in the mortiing, when he 
instructs the students in practical geometry, the use of 
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ihatbematical instnunents, and various subjects to which 
he has oot time to direct their attention at the re- 
gular hour appointecl for the class. The text book 
for geometry is Piayfair's EuclicJ. The elementary trea- 
tises on algebra chiefly used, are those of Bridge and 
Bonnycastle. Exercises are daily prescribed in geo- 
metry and algebra, and many of these must be per- 
fprmed in presence of the professor. In the course of 
the session there are several examinations, at which the 
principal and other professoi's attend. The general ex« 
amination, at the end of the session, extends to all thd 
course, and is completely ad apertwrarn libriy ttie stu- 
dent having no idea on what propositions he is to bai 
examined^ 

Second Class« 

In the second mathematical class^ the hrafiches taught 
are, the geometry of solids, conic sections, sphericdi 
trigonometry, with the stereographic projection of the 
sphere, the higher parts of algebra, and the principles 
of fluxions. In this class also, exercises are daily pre- 
scribed in the different branches of pure and mixed 
mathematics. An hour every Saturday morninc; is emr 
ployed in competition among the students fot prcmi-* 
ums. Towards the end of the session, tliis cla^s is fre-« 
quently taught two hours every day* 
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third Class, 

This class is set apart chiefly for the practical - 
branches of mathematics. In it are taught a full course 
of mensuration, land-sui-Veying, with the use of the va- 
rious instruments employed for this purpose, fortifica- 
tion, geoimetry, and the use of the globes,— naviga- 
tion, with the most useful problems in nautical astro* 
nomy^ 

^be profesi^ors o^ tiaturd |)hilosophy arid of mathe- 
matics are in the habit of distributing among the more 
advanced part of their students^ not only the most ap^ 
proved works of the British mathematicians, but also the 
writings of the foreign jOiathemsitidians of note. They 
prescribe, in private, the portions which the students 
should more particularly read, and thus are enabled, in 
a considerable degree, to direct the eourse of their jpri* 
vate studiesic 

Natural Phihsophp Class^ . 

"f HE natural pliilosophy class is at present taught two 
hours on five days of the week, and on Saturday one 
hour. The first hocrr is always appropriated to the 
lecture, and the secon^d to examination and the read- 
ing of exercises. In the lecture no particular text- 
book is used* The professor puts into the hands of the 
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Students the best elementary treatises on natural philo* 

iophy^ both French and English ; and his aim is, to 

give rather a scientific course considerably diflFerent 

^om that of any of them, and exhibiting such a con- 

.nected series of demonstrations as shall enable a stu- 

, dent of tolerable dajpoicity to read all of them with ease 

and advantage. The exercises, which are frequently 

prescribed) are of different kinds : essays leading to the ' 

luraotice of ,c9m)>Qsitionf when disqqisitioiis occur in 

.which there is not any great proportion of mathemati- 

.cal investigations^ — and demonstrations of steps pur- 

^sely omitted in the Iecture^»-^>r exercise3 in cakula« ^ 

iion, leadlqg to the application of formula which have /^^ ^ ^** '^"^ ^- 

i3|een investigated) mx of principles which have been 

explained* A consideirable proportion of the students . ^ 

joi tolerable capacity come so i^ell prepared, in respect 

.of mathematical attainments/ that itis found practicable 

to introduce man^ appiications of what is most simple 

^n the higher geometry. . 

Moral PbUostiphy Class. 

9.,^L^ ^cr^ J^'^'" 
The OAord philosophy class meets one hour a- day, 
4)art of which is devated to examination. The present 
{MT^eflsor hi» always been in the practice of prescribe 
ing exercises or essays on the subjects previously dis« 
qussed in the lectures. 
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Civil History Class ^ 

The present professor of civil history, who was lately 
appoihted to his office, has made out a course of lec» 
tures, giving a general view of history, and pointing 
out the best method of studying it ; and also including 
the t)rinciples of political economy and jurisprudence ; 
hilt as most of the students are occupied with classes 
which they ate obliged to attend, Sind as they seem to 
consider this lecture as not necessary, not being on the 
foundation, all his attempts to make adasshave hither- 
to failed. ^His immediate predecessor was not more 
successful He made those weldoine who asked his per- 
tbission to attend the few lectures whith he delivered 
in the course of the ses^sion, and took no fees. I have 
known several respectable professors wno occupied this 
chair, and it has always been little better than a sine- 
cure. It is not, however, like the sinecures of Durham's 
golden prebends, " otium cum dignitate." With a ve- 
ry small salary, such a siilecureis no great object of 
ambition to one who holds no other appointment. The 
present professor was lately presented to. the church of 
Kilconqufaar, at the distance of ten miles from St An*- 
drew's, and the presentation has been sustained by the 
General Assembly, allowing him, at the same time, to 
retain his professorship. It deserves to, be remained, 
that the professorship of civil history is at present lie).d 
as a sinecure even in the flourishing and far-famed uni- 



rer$\ty of Edinburgh) and that the professor rjesides in 
a remote part of the IdngJom. It would appear, there- 
.Ibre, that this le^ture^ however, i:iseful, is, in the gene- 
ral coarse of academical j^ducation, deemed of inferior 
interest*. I will not, however, attempt to justify plu* 
lalitiesy even to serve a friead, on any other ground 
^ than that, eventually, they may be the .means of giving 
. employment to many deserving individuals, for whom 
j the religi9us establishment of this part of the United 
. Kingdom has made no provision, and many of whom 
/are suffered to languish in indigence and obscurity, 
. without any prospect or chance of preferment. 

' . ' Ap' Jniy- /* ^ ' 

The chemical lecturesei^race a full course on this 
. iuteresting and popular branch of science, with its ap- 
. licatipn to the useful arts; but, notwithstanding the 
. present profes^or^s acknowledged eminence as a prac- 
tical chemist, a^ this class also is not on the foundation, 
it is but ill attended. The truth is, that mpst of the 
studepts here are so poor, thatj (loiyever desirops tliey 
may be tp attend those lectures which ^re not on the 
. fpundatiop, and which, howi^ver useful, may not be 
deemed essentially necessary in an academical edjiipa* 
tion, they cannot afford to pay the fees. The profes- 
sors of those departments, therefore, have the mortifi* 
cation to find themselves placed in situations in which,, 
after all the the labour of preparing a course of lee- 



ture9, ill drder to iiit^dlfge thfe duty 0t fhiKr tffilce oopn-^ 
scientiously, they eantoot even hlive tiie safisfaetioa df 
being, in any considerable degree useful, ufitesstlley fiee- 
tare gratis, or take fees from none but those who cafa 
eooveniently afford then. This, no doubt, would ?efy 
much damp the ardour of selfish and mercenary miitdii, 
-^of the sordid votaries of mammon, who are inspired 
by no other rnvtse, — who own no other dhrinity ^ but we 
hare known some generous enthusiasts, tlie true sons of 
science, the disinterested instructors of 3roiith, whose 
leading motive was the desire of doing good, by the dif*- 
fusion of useful knowledge ;- and, for tht credit of hu- 
man nature, we still know some such characters, whoi^ 
imitating the bounty and goodness pf heaven, ^< are 
pleased with doing good,*' even should the objects of 
tbeir favours be " barren in return.*^ It has Ibng been 
the boast of Scotland, that a liberal educat£»n is within 
the reach of her virtuous peasantry ; and Ifet it Aot be 
said of her public teachers, that they evef Mlowed a«y 
one who shewed a thirst for knowledge^ to ^6 away un- 
satisfied. Let them rather have it in eopibtrs Naughts, 
/• without money and without price."' In coptoas 
Ara«ghts receive it, ye generous youth 1 if ye would 
not be v.ain sniaitterers^ or empty pedants ; Ever remem- 
bering, that 

prink d«ep) or taste not the PierH|ii,fpriris^. 

llicre shsiUow draughts intoxicate the bcain,' 
And drinking largely sobers us again* 
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ikM it ilrtlsfghk With whit ttooRlfr imparts, . ^ 

I* fearie** youth* we tempt the heigh t of arts, y^ ^ .^ ... % ,. / 

While froai the bounded \t^^ of the mind, / 

Short views we take, nor see the length behind ; 
Bat, more advancM, behold with strange surprise,' 
Mew distant sccfn^ of endlesv science rise \ 
So pleased at fiist the towering Alps we try. 
Mount o'er thfc vale% ajid seem to tread the sky ;. . 
TV eternal snows appear already pas% 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 
^ fiut, those attaufd, we tremble to survey 

the growing latraiirs of tU^ letigtkeiTd way ; 

TV itttfveMidi^pfiqMetitStes oar watrferingeyes, • * 

HiUa palp o*«r i^aiid AllH on Alpi arise.** 

Having, had tha best opportunities^ during a resU 
dence of many years in this place, of knowing the ar- 
mogements and the plans of study of the different 
cisjisesy most of which I have» by indulgence, at* 
tended^ and seTeral of them repeatedly, particq* 
larly the natural philosophy class, on the appointment 
of new professors, I can vouch for the correctness of 
(his statement ; and, I trust, you know my indepen- 
, dence and my forbearance sufficiently, to give me cre- 
dit for the caadouf and impa^ftiality of my regort, 

I have now^ to answer your other (]^ueriei$. 

The session of the United College, comm^.nces about 
thei20th of October, and rises, the fir^t week of May. 
^he junior classes only, however, meet for the first 
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fortaigbt The odier classes do not meet tUl after tbit 
/comparative trial for the foundation bursaries, which is 
on tiie first Tuesday of November, The actual length 
of tlie session, therefore, from the general opening of 
^be classes, dpe§ not exceed six months. 

1 ought, perhaps, to have mentioned, aniong the pe« 
culiar advantages enjoyed at this university^ that, not 
only the foundation-bursars baye their bpard at the 
college<tabl<e, but that there is ^Iso another table kept 
for the superior class of students, (at which one of the 
ptrofessors presides in his turn,) on the very moderate 
terms of L.12 for dinner during the session ; or LJ6 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper. I ought also to add, 
that those who eat at the coIlege-table» dnd, for con- 
venience, prefer residing within the walls of the col- 
lege, have unfurnished apartments gratis,' and hire 
such furniture as they reqbire. They are attended by 
the college porter, to whom they pay a trifling acknow- 
ledgment for service. • 

There is an annual public eisamination of all the 
classes on the foundation, and of the fintt and second 
mathematical classes, in presence of the whole nntver- 
^ity^ which occupies the last five days of the session. 

The number of students in the philosophy college 
last session was one hundred and nine. This is rather 
^boye the ay^rage plumber for the last twenty years. - 
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V The stodf Bto btvftthe yia c(f bopH^ from the univer* 
•ity library^ uadercisttam regulationsr 

<. Asia otlier uriwersUieay tb« students here hate wey^ 
ml'debatiiig sdci^ies amoag- themselves, which may, 
perbaffs, be o£iBome v^ i|i exciting ^ spirit of inquiry, 
ind in i&kiating and' hahttu^ting them to public speaks 
ipg aoddiiSeussicii ; but, as the- students are admitted 
9tt this ttniifsefE^ty so very young, — sometiipes evep at 
the age of elev^en or twelve ye^rs, (an age at whicb 
they can derive little benefit.from a course of. philosor 
]ribiGa}.leciiireei;-ran age at which few are capable o| 
follo^i^.atr^in, of reasoning through all its steps ap4 
consequences, far less of arranging and expresaji^g lo^ 
gically even the limited ideas which they may have ac* 
quired,) it is questionable,, whether these advantages 
^re not more than counter-balanced by the evident 
tendency of such' juvenile societies to encourage pe- 
tulance and presumption, apd to foster a brood of cap- 
tious and conceited wranglers. It were to be wished^ 
that tbe^e juvenile societies were under thecontroul of 
the professors> and that they were restricted to the dis- 
cussion of such subjects as may be deemed suitable to 
their years and acquirements. IsTone ought to be adr 
inissible into any debating society for the first two 
sessions, or till they attend the moral philosophy class. 
This restraint upon the prevailing passion for disputa- 
tion might be of the most salutary tendency. It might 
feach them a becoming modesty and diffidence in their 



puerile and inieaHivflfed^ pMr6rs ;^A^'^Mftt whick Uw 
seem ambitious to acquire, btfli iAikeh tU^it infrequent 
cy in the rising generation would render singularly 
etftifliabte. Those juvenile orators, whose inowledge 
of Ihe subjects whkh Hhey fto eonfidefdtly diioui^ ha« 
BOt beei^ acquired by study a^id yefleciiba» by palieiH^ 
xnquif y and investigation in the laborious- fmrsuits of 
Kteracure and scieiice^-^should reeoUectf the galutarj^ 
nvjunctfon of that celebrated butr modefttr pliilosopker, 
irhose scholars^ for the first i^ve yesm^ w&ee onfy- tof 
htBit and be silent,-H^ listen with pdtiemt iSttentioQ 
ttfid dociKty to the Tc»ee df wisdMr and- eKpeneneci 
and to acquire ioformatiM befdre th^ f^f»um^ to^ 
(peak on any 8ubject<^ 

JAt^awcitj U e\ttr Ttln KUd yfttkt 
' The wise are swift to bmr^ hti ikm $• Jf^^* 

To p]aj the orator^Vanotus aiau»r* 

The sottodtog ca^: its emptiness proclaims. 

The babbling brook, that throagh the valley straj^ 

Its shallow icsfgniflcance betrayt ; 

2ut deep, theugh^sittnt, flows by Stirling^ tow'n^ 

I4iig'rt0g 'mid fertile fiieids «»d Vagrant bow'r% 

The placid Forth, and leaves the pcacefal plaia 

Reluctantly to,meet th' impptiK>us main. 

With growing ardour and with'steady pace. 
The soift of wisdom run their patient race : 
"With growing ardour let aspitlfag;yottth' 
Mcend tbe he^hti of science aadof tnitlti ., 
Nor weakly deem tli^ incipient Ishour oVr^- 
Wlule cver-ope'nin|; ^ews are to eiplore^^ 
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To Truth's blest presence, know^ Plesamption, Vnd^ 

Impietj, admittance are denied ; 

But patient Worth and Candour in her train, 

$hali share the glories of her blissful reign ; 

Shall, in the realms of everlasting day. 

At her celestial fiHmt their thirst allay. 

In answer to one other qtiery^ (the only one, I think, 
which I have not yet attdweiwd,) I have only to say, the 
professors have ^ regular weekly meeting on Saturday 
formattecs of di^ipUo.e. , They, po^es^ the power of 
imposing small fines for. absence or irregularity, and of 
perishing petulance and profligacy by. escpulsioii. 

Trusting that your intended Survey may be, in some 
degfie, servaeeaUltf^ to Uk0 kitaiests of liieratuve am^ 
iciem^,^ an^ condiislly wishingiit success I «emain> 



My dear. Sii:, 

Kverjj6ur'struly^ 



4^"/...-v /•/ ;••.' 






1^0. IV- 

ON THE PERTH ACADEMY. 



DBAR SIR, 

. jL HIS Institution was founded in 1760 ; and, as a 8e^ 
miliary of commercial aiid scientific education, has 
possessed, since its establishment, a considerable share 
of public confidence and celebrity. The building con- 
taining b<. teaching' rooms, is a. very elegant structure 
in the Doric style, and cost upwards of L.7000. It is 
situated on the north side of the town, and fronting the 
beautiful and extensive lawn called the North Inchy-^^ 
iituatioh which is extremely favourable to the health of 
the students, both from the salubrity of the air, and the 
easy opportunity which it affords them of enjoying ex- 
ercise and innocent amusement after the hours of stu- 
dy are over. The teaching-rooms are liirge and com- 
modious. 1 hey consist of five apartments : two for ma- 
thematics, natural philosophy, and chemistry ; bne for 
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linguages, one for writings and one for painting and 
drawing, together with an apparatus-roooi. The teach- 
ers belonging to the establishment are also five in num- 
ber, and receive regular salaries out of the funds of the 
town. 

The course of education pursued in this institution 15 
completed in two annual sessions of ten months each; 
the session commencing in October, and ending in 
July. The following branches are taught by the rec- 
tor, oir head master, and his assistant. 

By the Rector. 

1. iifa/AemiK^ic^, comprehending the theory of plan^ 
geometry ) with its application to the measurement of 
heights and distance, navigation, &c. ; conic sections, 
solid geometry, spherical geometry, spherical trigono- 
inetry, ' with its application to the problems of the 
sphere, diallings &c. Algebra y comprehending equa- 
tions, series, logarithms, .doctrines of chance, interest^ 
annuities, arithmetic of sines, application of algebra to 
geometry, &c. -, fluxions. ' 

2. Physics^ or Natural Philosophy^ comprehending 
dynamics, with the application of projectiles to gunnery; 
mechanics^ hydrostatics, including the art of levelling* 
conducting water, &c. ; hydraulics, aerostatics, pneu*^ 
matics, electricity^ galvanism, magnetism, optics, me- 



Utffologyf descriptive, physical, and practical astroQfl- 
my, iaclucUng chronology. 

3. Chemistry 9 with its ^plication to arts tusAmantfr 
Jacturcs. 

By the AssUtanU 

U 'the theory and practice of Arithmetic ; practical 
geometry^ including the mensuration of surfaces, aur» 
veying, fortification, the mensuration of solids, V'^fi* 
ing, and book-keeping in all its varieties, &c. 

2. 'Physical and political geography^ with the projec-^ 
tionof maps« 

3. Logic an<i the principles ot universal grammar. 

Thi? modem languages are the only languages taagli|: 
Iq the academy ; and are French^ German^ ItaiiaD) and 
Spanish. These aire taught by a master appointed fi^ 
the purpose* Separate masters are also appoinfi^ fqi: 
teaching drawing and writing. ^ ^ 

The i^paratus is extensive ; it already embraces all 
the more common philosophical instruments for the il» 
lustration of practical mathematics, physics, and che-: 
mistry \ and'by the liberal donations of the nqblemen 
and gentlemen of the county of Perth, who hare alwaya 
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pktronised the institution^ it is yearly increasing. 
Among other valuable instruments, it contains the pow- 
erful air-pump, constructed by Miller and Adie, with 
which Mr Leslie first succeeded in freezing mercury 
by the evaporation of ice« 

The students are divided into two classes ; and each 
class receives four hours of attendance daily, for the 
mathematical and physical branches* In the other de- 
partments only one hour is given daily. A regular at« 
tendance of the students, during the hours of teaching, 
is secured in all the classes by penalties rigidly enforc- 
ed ; and a constant emulation is maintained by a judi- 
cious distribution of rewards to those who distinguish 
themselves by their talents, their diligence, or their 
good behaviour* Exercises both on matiiematical and 
literary subjects are frequently prescribed, and such as 
neglect to perform them are subjected to a penalty. 

The fees of attendance paid by the students are mo- 
derate, being four guineas a session to the rector and 
his assistant jointly ; sixteen shillings a quarter for mo- 
dern languages ; fifteen shillings for drawing, and half 
a guinea for writing. I am, your, &c. 

A. A* 



From this brief but very intelligible desci-iption af 
the Perth Academy, the manifold advantages of such* 
an institution in all our larger towns must press them-^ 
selves upon the observation of every one. For the^ 
reasons mentioned in the text, a grammar-school edu- 
cation is neither necessary, nor perhaps very suit- 
able^ for such boys as, being intended for business, 
cannot be allowed sufficient time to reap the advaa*^ 
tages of that kind of study ; and who, on the very 
same account, require a course of instruction altO'*, 
gether different. The branches which are detailed^ 
above are unquestionably much better calculated to 
qfialify youn^ men for trade, or any department of 
the manufactories, than the knowledge of a few Latin 
words, or the smattering of a Grecian classic, whiclL 
be would be immediately compelled to relinquish. 
Nor can I refrain from repeating the remark which I 
formerly made, that such an institution would render 
that species of education, which is most generally use- 
ful in a mercantile country, not only more accessible 
to all classes of the community, but also a great deal 
cheaper. We find that French, Gerqpan, Italian, and 
Spanish, are taught in the Perth Academy for sixteea 
shillings a quarter ; and as modern languages, mathe- 
matics, .natural philosophy^ and chemistry, are of more 
consequence jto the public than Latin and Greek, in 
proportion as the number is greater of those who enter 
into trade than of those who study either to prepare 
themselves for a learned profession^ or for the cukiva^ 
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iioti and embellishiiient of their mindsi^-so is the claim 
for public patronage and support in behalf of a semina- 
ry where such branqbes would be taught, at once more 
urgent and reasonable. Education is now^ generally 
speakings conducted upon more enlightened and dis* 
criminating principles tharl in former times ; and we 
accordingly have schools for the army, the navy, the 
artillery, the etngineers, the marines, the East- India 
service both civil and military^ 'if his discrimination is 
ev6n beginning to descend into private life, and one 
may discover a wish among some parents to regulate 
the education of their sons by their probable destina- 
tion in the world ; on which account it is the more to 
be regretted that there are so many obstacles and so 
nfuch expense to be encountered by those, who depart 
from the ordinary routine of grammar-school and col* 
lege classes. 



NOTE A. 



It is generally considered a strong confirtnatioa of 
any opinion, when two or more people^ witliout con- 
cert or previous comparison of ideas, come to the sadiie 
conclusion respecting it. Now, I had not only com- 
mitted to paper all that I have ventured to state on 
this interesting topic, but the sheet, in which the refer- 
ence to this note is placed, was actually in the prq^ 
before I observed the following passage (which is like- 
wise in the form of a note) in Mr H* Drummdnd's 
pamphlet. Speaking of the University of Edinburgh, 
he says, *^ Boys matriculate so young, that at the end 
of the two first years, which are devoted to Greek 
and Latin, they in general know very little of the 
former, and a great deal less of the latter^ than when 
they left school. This system (viz. sending boys at se 
early a period from school to college) undoubtedly 
tends to destroy the patient and industrious habits pre- 
viously acquired, and to encourage a superficial and 
inaccurate mode of study, which is very observable in 
their future progresF. I allude to the system oAiy, 
and not to those whose duty it is to enforce it ; for the 
very exertions I have witnessed serve but to strengthen 



my conviction of the incftlcuhble advantage €>f coniinu- 
^^S the discipline , of a school /or ixijQ years longer • ' 

Indeed, it is h^i'dly possible to take a clear a,nd ui;i- 
|;)iassed yiew of tl^is matter, without coD[)ing to this 
conclusion ; for if a more extensive knowledge of 
the ancient languages, .th^,]fi can :be acquired during 
the ordipary, couri^e of j^ gr^mpiar- school ,^dvication> 
is ndf;essary to complete the plassii^al studies Qf our 
youth, what is so natural as to make that course a little 
longer ? If indeed the philological classes at college 
were avowedly an upper grammar-school, and employ 
ed the same means which are employed at school to 
further the ends of education, there could be no ob-r 
jection to the transference of boys from the one to the 
other : but when the discipline, the method of teach- 
ing, the stimulants to industry, and indeed almost 
every thing, are so totally different as to constitute 
quite another system, and that system altogetlier un« 
suitable for boys, it is impossible to hesitate as to the 
propriety of extending the term of residence at school 
in preference to study at the university. 

Mf Drummond's remarks too, it need hardly be men- 
tioned, respect Edinburgh, where the grammar-school 
is placed upon a more liberal footing than any where 
^Ise in Scotland ; and they must apply of consequence 
with double force to Glasgow, and to such seminaries 
as have their course limited to four years. At the Ut- 
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ter city, indeed, the masters of the high-school are so 
deeply convinced of the necessity of extending their 
plan of education, that several of them have of late 
attempted to introduce Greek, and to add anotlier 
year to their course. As the constitution of the school 
does not make provision for more than four years, the 
class of the fifth year is taught privately, and in the even- 
ing, — an expedient which rather shows the necessity 
of reformation, than holds out any prospect of rea* 
lizing it. 



NOTE B, 



Th£ necessity and advantage of keeping up atten- 
tion to classical learning, during the whole academical 
course, must be obvious to every one. Sixty or seventy 
years ago, the professors usually lectured in Latin ; 
and it was taken for granted, that the students had 
made sufficient progress in that language to be able to 
listen, with due understanding and improvement, to dis- 
courses composed in it, even on the most abstruse doc- 
trines of ethics and theology. That learned epoch hav- 
ing passed away, lectures were no longer delivered in 
Latin ; and it is likely that both teaclier and pupil 
would find the work of education facilitated by the u^e 
of their vernacular tongue. As it happens, however, 
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ID almost every change qf system we have^ it is to be 
feared, carried this reformation to an extreme length ; 
and departed so far from the practice of our forefathers, 
that Latin is very seldom either beard, read, or written, 
by the students at our universities, after they have left 
ihe philological classes. At St Andrew's, indeed, the 
professor of logic occasionally exacts from his pupils 
translations of difficult passages in Sallust and Livy, (a 
species of exercise not quite in harmony with the ordi* 
nar)"^ notions of a logical course,) and I know not whether 
there be any other attempt made at that seat of learn- 
ing to preserve the remembrance of Roman literature, 
until the student is called upon by the professor of Di- 
vinity to write his exegesis. At Aberdeen I have not 
heard that there are any exercises or readings in Latin 
prescribed during the study of philosophy; and at Edin- 
burgh I am certain there are none. The practice, there- 
fore, which is kept up in the moral philosophy cTass at 
Glasgpw, of reading at the public hour ethical writers, 
bothancientand naodern, in Latin, deserves the utmost 
applause ; for it not only retains something'^ of the for- 
mer dignity of a philosophical course at a university, 
but also, supplies a powerful motive to the study both of 
the languages and the doctrines of antiquity. The pro- 
fessor has, 1 understand, lately formed a compilation, 
for the use of his class, from the philosophical works of 
Cicero and Lucretius, among the ancients, and from 
those of Bacon, Hutchison, and others, among the mo- 
derns ; an undertaking which may be very useful and 



cojiyenieot ; but. which, from a strong dislike to aft ex-^ 
Cfrpta and collectanea^ in tlie hands of students at ^ uni- 
versity, gives me no great satisfaction., S.uch extrapts^ 
like historical abridgejnent^, rather supersede the au^ 
thor from vvitich they are made, than secure the 5ubse->> 
quent study of liis worj^s.; — ^.thcy bluot the appetite in- 
stead of proving a lifhet to Lt^ 

I forget wlietber some of the essays prescribed in the 
physic class were not written in La^tin ; but am in- 
clined to thinky that the doctrine of forces usually gob- 
stituted the subjecjt of an exercise in that language^ 
Tl^ere was, however, a Latin oration imposed upon the 
students of this clas^ ; which was pronounced en the 
Saturday mornings throughout the session, in the pre- 
sence of the whole literary and philospp<hical college 
assembled in the common ball. These exercises,, toge- 
ther with several university prize-essiays in Greek and 
Latin, tend to keep.aliye the study of ancient literature 
at Glasgow, more, I think, than at any other Scotish 
college. There is, indeed, but one public Greet ex- 
ercise prescribed during the four years which make 
up the academical course ; and, from the meagre ac-* 
quirements of the students in this language, it would 
Ve useless to prescribe a greater number. 

At Edinburgh, as I mentioned in one of the letters^ 
there is no attention whatever paid to philology af* 
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ler the students have entered the philosophical classci.. 
No exercises, no readings, no orations in Greek, Latin, 
or English are attempted. The faculty of listeningy 
and the faculty of keeping silence, (le talent de se tairej 
are the only attributes of the rajtional animal which are 
called into use, in this far-famed University. 



THE END. 



J^hn Moiry Printer. 
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ERRATiL 
6. insert the after alL 

> 2. for attainment, read attainments. 

- 21. for recollect^ read recolieets ; and 
for fi&ore, read rttf, ^'' 

• 26. for ti&e others t re^^tbat other m 

> 19. for ahovet read to, 

- 13. for Lucien, i^ead £»rM». 
-N 14. for «i&^, reed these. 

«— 81. bottom of the p^, for No. Fl read No. JV. 

- 85. Iff. insert anif after speech, 

— — 93. 10. fif^ yield, read rsi^.* 

127 IS.^ibr art, read arf. 

' 165. — \$. enz^^^aameiy^ 

/ APPXKblZ. 

Page i./— t. for unfavouraBle, ntdfawmraile. 

ixyi. 22. for jo, read si. 

xrtv. — 13 for formula, rewi formulit, 

yxxxix. — 2. for height, read heights^ 

^ince the last sheet of this pamphlet was thrown off, the Author has 
led, that the fees at St Andrew's are — ^Three guineas for Seconders ^ 
"Tiers one <iuinea and a* half, and not two guineas for all, as he has 
i^e Seconders and Terners correspond to the Gentlemen Commoners 
tners of the £nglish Universities. 
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